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deLavaud centrifugal pipe at Orchard Park, New York 


deLavaud Centrifugal 
Cast Iron Pipe 
costs less to lay 


(Toes have learned by expe- 
rience the decided saving in han- 
dling and laying deLavaud centrifugal 















Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Birmingham: 1st Ave. & 20th St. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street 

Cleveland: 1150 East 26th Street 





United States Cast Iron Pipe 
sausomces and Foundry Company 


i mntettstiaae ~~ Burlington, NewJersey 


pipe. 
Its lighter weight and self-centering bell 
make the actual handling much easier. 


Experienced contractors are therefore 
able to make lower bids, which in 
some installations average 8% below 
other pipe. 


Engineers and contractors are in 
vited to write for further details. 
They will be of great assistance in 
figuring on bids for installations. 


San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 


Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. General Offices: 


Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 














Toronto, Ont. 
5,000,000 cu. ft. per day 


Fargo, N. D. 
800,000 cu. ft. per day 
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Portland, Me., 2nd Plant Fall River, Mass. 
750,000 cu. ft. per day 1,600,000 cu. ft. per day 


Plants Completed in 1926 and 1927 


Also Completed—Stamford, Conn., 1,100,000 cu ft.; Buenos Aires, 3,500,000 cu. ft, 
Santiago, Chile, 3,000,000 cu. ft.; Toronto, Ont., 600,000 cu. ft. (extension) 


Under Construction Pawtucket, R. I. ......... 1,060,000 cu. ft. 
Springfield, Mass. ........ 2,800,000 cu. ft. Faribault, Minn. ......... 400,000 cu. ft. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
<7 Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
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Detonation of Gaseous Mixtures 


The phenomenon in experimental stacks of various materials 
with gas-air mixtures used for ignition 


Dr. Meyer, Dresden 


Das Gas und Wasserfach, 1927, pages 357ff. 


T HAS been found in Germany that the develop- 
ment of the use of domestic and industrial appli- 
ances is intimately connected with the use of flues 
or chimneys for leading away the products of com- 
bustion. There has been much talk and discussion 
regarding the nature of the gases of combustion that 
are obtained in this manner and objections have been 
raised in certain quarters to the alleged dangerous 
character of these gases. It was therefore thought 
advisable to go into this matter in some detail to 
determine just what are the properties of these gases. 
One of the principal objections was the alleged 
great danger of the possibility of detonations taking 
place in the chimneys through the ignition of the 
unburnt gas-air mixture, which comes into the chim- 
ney due to the improper combustion of the gaseous 
fuel in the improperly constructed gas appliance.. It 
sometimes happens that such explosions will occur, 
but they have been so few and far between that it 
is very far-fetched to say that there is any danger 
from a gas appliance due to the possibility of ex- 
plosions of the unburnt gases in the chimney. 
Inasmuch as the action of detonation in the chim- 
ney is very often exaggerated to a very extraordi- 
nary degree, it must be implicitly stated that it is 
not possible to speak of a true explosion in this 
case, for the conditions that are necessary for ex- 
plosion are absent. In order to show that this con- 
tention is correct, the following experiments were 
instituted in which gas and air mixtures are ignited 
in various experimental chimneys and the actions 
which took place therein were observed. 


Explosion Limits of Coal Gas Determined 


As a preliminary test to the real series of experi- 
ments, the determination of the explosion limits of 
the coal gas that is furnished the city of Dresden 
was undertaken. The apparatus which is shown in 
figure 1 was used for this purpose. This apparatus 
is merely a Hempel explosion pipette with acces- 


sories. The conditions that exist in the explosion 
pipette are approximately like those that were found 
in the tests made later in the experimental chimneys, 
for the water seal of the measuring pipette and of 
the level regulating bottle cannot be subjected to 
high pressure. 

The pressure that is produced by the detonation 
is measured by means of the difference in height in 
the leveling bottle and the measuring burette during 
the detonation. This is a comparatively inaccurate 
measurement. The pressures that are given in tabu- 
lation number 1 must therefore be considered as ap- 
proximate values, but are sufficiently accurate in 
order to afford a clear idea of the extent of the 
maximum brisance. The gas that was employed in 
making the tests was taken directly from the city 
mains. The composition of the gas was determined 
by analysis and its heating value by means of a 
calorimeter. The results of these tests are given in 
tabulation number 1. 


Results Obtained Satisfactory 


The upper and lower explosion limits can be as- 
sumed to have been accurately determined. On the 
other hand the gas air mixture, at which the maxi- 
mum brisance ensues, is determined by means of 
an explosion bomb built in the form of the Hempel 
pipette. This is described later. It should be men- 
tioned at this point that the explosion limits for 
illuminating gas, which are mentioned in the litera- 
ture, no longer hold good for the common mixed gas 
of today, for it has been found that the upper limit 
lies considerably higher. Inasmuch as the accurate 
knowledge of the upper and lower explosion limits 
is of particular importance for the study of many 
processes, it appeared to be advisable to ask the in- 
dividual gas works to determine the explosion limits 
and the extent of the maximum brisance produced 
by the explosion of the gaseous mixture. 
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Tabulation No. 1. 


Tests made to Determine the Explosion Limits of 
Illuminating Gas 
Analysis ot 


the Gas 

Per Cent 
ESS LER POG FE PET PORTE 4.4 
EE hae NE Oc. oY gE RR eT a 1.4 
EE Si wae Ceddsbercdbaivsmetvscbcecese sss 0.0 
NONE ee ee sw es cate a bees s 18.6 
NN or a atbais ots 17.9 
i 0k Cael ead «des ians cabuayeeeu es 48.5 
EE SS. a eee 9.2 


The upper heating value of the gas is 470 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot in the dry condition at 32 degrees F. 
and atmospheric pressure, 15 pounds per square inch. 

1. Upper Explosion Limits 
Percentage Percentage 


Gas Air Remarks 

40.0 60.0 none 

35.0 65.0 none 

33.0 67.0 none 

31.5 68.5 none 

31.0 69.0 none 

30.6 69.4 none 

30.1 69.9 detonated (upper limit) 

30.0 70.0 detonated (upper limit) 

30.0 70.0 detonated (upper limit) 

28.0 72.0 detonated (upper limit) 

24.8 75.2 detonated (upper limit) 
2. Lower Explosion Limit 

8.0 92.0 none ’ 

8.3 91.7 none 

8.4 91.6 detonated (lower limit) 


8.6 91.4 detonated (lower limit) 
3. Determination of the Maximum Brisance 
Percent. Percent. Pressure during explosion in 


Gas Air inches of water 

29.8 71.2 

25.0 75.0 

19.1 81.9 

19.0(1) 81.0 

15.0 85.0 (1) apparent maximum brisance 


Upper explosion limit: 30.1 per cent of gas in the ~ 


mixture. 

Lower explosion limit: 8.4 per cent of gas in the 
mixture. 

Remarks: The measurement of the pressure was 
not carried out under entirely unobjectionable condi- 
tions. 


Description of Experimental Installation 


The experimental installation for the actual de- 
tonation experiments consisted of four chimneys or 
stacks built of different materials, a gas water heater 
provided with the customary gas and flue gas piping, 
a scaffolding for conveniently observing the opera- 
tions, a coke furnace of the continuous type con- 
nected to chimney number I and a wooden building 
into which the gas furnace was placed in later ex- 
periments. The first chimney was built of stone 
and mortar and its internal width was approximately 


9.75 inches. The chimneys II and IV consisted of 
wood cement reinforced with iron and their dimen- 
sions were 5.46 inches. The chimney number III 
wase made in the form of a wooden tube whose in- 
ternal width was the same as in cases II and IV. 
The various other dimensions of these chimneys 
are obtainable from illustrations accompanying this 
article. 


These illustrations also show the devices which 
were used for the determination of the pressure and 
draft through the chimney and also the points at 
which gas samples were taken. The ignition which 
was accomplished with the aid of electrical means 
are shown in these diagrams merely as “ignition 
points.” In order to increase the percentage of gas 
in the waste gases from the gas oven, pipes for lead- 
ing gas into the chimney were inserted at different 
points in it and are designated in the figures merely 
as “additional gas jets.” In order to regulate the 
natural draft that is present in the chimneys a two- 
leaved, throttle damper was utilized, whose halves 
are rotatable around a hinge and can be set at any 
desirable point. A micromanometer is employed for 
measuring the draft and a registering pressure gauge 
for measuring the pressures. The consumption of 
gas was recorded by means of a common dry gas 
meter. 
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Fig. 1. Experimental Installation 


Preliminary Test 


The tests were carried out in such a manner that 
the gas water heater was started operating without 
allowing the pilot light to burn first. The resulting 
mixture of gas and air was allowed to enter the 
chimney and was caused to detonate by means of 
an electric spark. The composition of the gas and 
air mixture and the draft before ignition were de- 
termined. The pressure developed by the detona- 
tion was automatically measured and all other 
necessary observations were made. (The results ob- 
tained are given in a series of tabulations of which 
the most important only are reproduced here. 
Trans. ) 
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The first series of results are given in the follow- 
ing tabulation No. 2. 


ratus. The gas fired water heater was connected by 


a longer flue with the chimney and the heater was 


Tabulation No. 2. 


Test Series No. 1. No throttle damper used. 


Rate of Draft in 
Gas gas flow chimney Ignition 
No pressure cubic feet inches at point 
in inches per hour water No. 
l 0.70 280 035 3 
2 0.51 276 027 3 
3 0.62 276 023 3 
a 0.39 315 .019 3 
5 0.39 315 019 3 
6 0.19 342 023 1 
7 By 342 .023 1 
8 0.47 287 016 1 
9 0.31 249 .021 1 
10 0.27 298 .023 1 
11 0.16 315 .023 l 
12 1.64 298 .043 2 
13 0.39 315 .012 2 
14 0.47 315 .018 2 


Addition to Tabulation No. 2 
Composition of the Gas-Air Mixture in Test Series 


No. 1 
Test No.1 Test No. 2 
Ingredient Percent. Percent. 
Carbon dioxide ............ 0.2 0.4 
CP: 5 4 a dnhde pave denns 18.2 18.6 
ES eee 75.2 74.4 
Ce ca csus stetn es evens *0.0 *0).0 
“Carbon monoxide ......... 1.0 1.6 
PE Oo, chuargasbee ees 3.8 4.3 
Pere Ce eeee 1.2 0.7 
Proportion by volume of 
gas in air-gas mixture.... 6.8 7.7 


* Remarks: Traces present only, not determinable 
in a technical analysis. 


Results of First Series Experiments 


The first series of experiments was instituted for 
the intent purpose of determining the suitability ot 
the experimental apparatus for this purpose. It 
showed that it was necessary to build into the chim- 
ney a throttling damper in order to obtain a suitably 
low draft in the chimney and in this way to render 
it possible to indicate the effect of adverse weather 
conditions. It also showed that nozzles for the in- 
troduction of coal gas into the chimney were also 
necessary in order to attain a state of detonation in 
the upper portions of the chimney. It also showed 
that in each test made it was essential to clean the 
ignition device and to test it out to see if the spark 
jumps the gap properly. This is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid errors due to the failure of 
the gaseous mixture to detonate. 


The tests also showed that it was advisable to 
make the following additions to the testing appa- 





Gas furnace directly connected to chimney. 
Per cent 
gas in 
mixture Result of detonation Remarks 


slight detonation 
in gas furnace 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
strong detonation sharp crack in 
furnace 
ditto 
ditto 
light detonation 
ditto 
strong detonation 
és ditto 
6.8 no detonation wind, stronger 
slight detonation draft in chim- 
ney very Vafri- 
7.7 no detonation able 


placed in a small room by itself. This new arrange- 
ment made it possible to determine just what the 
effect of the detonation was on longer flues and on 
the conditions within a small room in which the 
water heater was located. The small size of the 
room in which the water heater was placed gave 
rise to the danger that the effect of the detonation 
would appear to be particularly marked on the con- 
ditions within that room, that is too greatly em- 
phasized for its importance. 


Intensity of Detonation 


The figures that are given in the above tabula- 
tion for the first series of experiments, in which the 
time duration of the flowing of gas into the chimney 
could be changed within very wide limits, afforded 
the possibility of determining the effect of the dura- 
tion of time of gas flow on the intensity of the 
detonation. The experiments showed that equili- 
brium was reached at latest within a four-minute 
period and that the intensity of the detonation is 
also not increased by a comparatively long duration 
of the time during which gas flows into the chimney. 
(See Tabulation No. 2, experiments 6 and 7.) Due 
to this fact samples of the air and gas mixture were 
taken in the experiments that were made later within 
a period of four minutes after the experiment had 
been started, and the ignition of the mixture was 
effected immediately thereafter. 


The first series of experiments showed that the 
intensity of the detonation is dependent principally 
on the existing draft through the chimney and on 
the gaseous mixture that enters the chimney. Great 
care was taken while carrying out these experiments 
to avoid any danger to the experimenters. All the 
observations were made from protected points. But 
as experience was gained with the installation and 
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as it was found after numerous experiments Had 
been made that the chimneys were absolutely in no 
danger of being blown apart, observations were 
made at points closer to the chimneys. 

(As has been said before, the original article con- 
tains many tabulations which cannot all be repro- 
duced here, but the results can be discussed. The 
following tabulation contains the results that were 
obtained in the third series of tests which was per- 
haps one of the most interesting of all. Trans.) 


mixture and the determination of the detonation 
pressures at various points were also carried out. 
It was indicated that the gas and air mixture in 
the gas water heater approached the point of maxi- 
mum brisance (sixteen per cent of the gas by volume 
at 381 cubic feet of gas consumption per hour and 
0078 inch chimney draft), and that in spite of the 
artificially increased flow of gas into the chimney 
a pressure of only 2.5 inches of water at a maximum 
was reached in the chimney. 


Tabulation No. 3. 


Draft in 


Gas flow chimney Per cent of 
No. cu. ft. inches Ignition Position of gas in Result of detonation Remarks 
per hour water point damper mixture 
1 275 019 1 open 1 :8.89 Detonation in chimney No detonation at deto- 
at deto- and water heater, one nation points 2 and 3 
nation rapidly after the other. 

2 275 .016 1 half open ditto Ditto. only the damper 
opened, door of heater 
moved 

3 296 .012 3 closed Only in chimney, no Damper somewhat 

, detonation opened, heater door 
clattered 

4 296 .010 2 ditto String detonations one Damper opened 

after the other 
5 296 .010 1 ditto Sharp detonation ditto 
Experiments With Added Gas 

6 , * 367 014 3 half open Detonation only in Damper not moved, 

chimney heater door clattered 

7 367 .012 2 ditto 3 detonations 1. At point 2 

2. At gas pipe 
3. In heater 
Heater door shook 
Damper not moved 

8 874 011 1 ditto Immediate sharp deto- Heater door opened, 

> ~ nation likewise damper 

9 374 .010 3 shut 1:11.7 Detonations Heater door and damp- 

at deto- er opened 
nation , Damper opened, door 

10 381 .010 2 shut ditto shook 

11 381 .008 1 shut 1:12.06 Immediate detonation Heater not ignited, 

at deto- door and damper 
nation opened 

12 381 .006 1 shut ditto Only gas burner in 
chimney ignited, coke 
furnace shaken, heater 

door and damper open- 

13 381 .005 1 shut ditto ed the same. 


Detonation Pressure Low 

One important conclusion that was drawn from 
the second series of experiments was that it was 
not possible, in spite of the maximum flow of gas 
from the water heater and in spite of the lowest 
possible draft pressure from the chimney, to pro- 
duce a detonation pressure within the chimney of 
more than 1.95 inches of water. In this series of 
experiments the action of detonation was consider- 
ably increased by the introduction of gas into the 
chimney. 
Furthermore, the composition of the air and gas 


Results From Other Tests 


The fourth series of tests was instituted for the 
purpose of determining the action of detonation on 
the heater located in a small room. The room that 
was used fof this purpose was a telephone booth and 
it was observed that the windows rattled when de- 
tonation took place, but at no time did the windows 
break. 

The fifth series of experiments was characterized 
by the fact that the coke furnace was in operation 
during the progress of the test. Due to the current 
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Table 4 
Additional pressure measured during detonation in Experimental Series No. 3 recorded on the recording 
pressure gauge 
Measuring Point No. 1. In the gas fired water heater. 
2. In the flue after the bend. 
3. In the flue before entering the chimney. 
4. In the chimney at the ignition point 1. 
5. In the chimney at the ignition point 2. 
6. In the chimney at the ignition point 3. 
Pressure in inches of water... 1 2 3 4 5 66 ? 8 9 10 11 2B 13 
Measuring point 1............ a - - ** ale tt a a ay ue. - ee 
Measuring point 2............ 35 (oY 21S BHM SB DH .. 36 BR LY iis 
Measuring point 3:........... 47 94 438 .55 129 47 39 164 .70 98 86 1.21 1.09 
Measuring point 4............ 23 66 39 «51 1.68 35 43 156 90 .90 1.75 195 1.76 
Measuring point 5............ 11 62 43 ..59 1.76 47 47 #168 .90 1.01 2.26 2.50 1.7 
Measuring point 6............ 08 39 4% +%('2% .82 59 .78 121 117 1.171.387 1.76 1.08 
*Pressure gauge failed to work. : 
oe" 
of hot gases from the furnace into the chimney, a iy 
greater draft was produced in it and this resulted in 
a very marked dilution of the mixture of gas and 
air. In spite of the fact that the flue pipe from the ; 
furnace entered the chimney at a point below the 
ignition point 2 and in spite of the great number of i 4. 3 
sparks that were artificially produced at this point, Ved 
there was detonation when the flow of gas into the eat 
water heater was at the rate of 300 cubic feet per | 
hour. It was only when the gas and air mixture sali 
was considerably enriched by the direct addition of Fr ‘ 
gas to the chimney (a total flow of gas equivalent to vj BR 
353 cubic feet per hour) that it was possible to pro- G . 
. . . . 
duce a light detonation. The operation of the coke ~<a 9514 
furnace was disturbed but little by this detonation, oo hm . 
for only the upper door of the furnace was flung of I , 
open and the gas water heater was immediately r t 
ignited. qT st 
In the sixth series of tests the effect of detonation = 3. 
on the wood cement chimney was tested. This type ‘al ws 
of construction was found to be very advantageous er mM . 
for the reason that the outside of the chimney was os 4 ih 
scarcely warm to the hand, indicating good heat in- va neat 
sulation. The water glass coating on the inside of =| 


the chimney afforded protection against moisture. 
The composition of the gas and air mixture at vari- 
ous points in the chimney was found to be alike 
due to the small cross-sectional area. It ‘has been 
shown that the ignition of the gas and air mixture 
in the chimney can take place without back-firing up 
to the water heater. Hence detonation and firing 
took place in the chimney. 


A large number of detonations were carried out 
in the wood chimney in order to determine the suit- 
ability of this type of construction and it was found 
that the structure of the chimney was injured in no 
way whatsoever. It should be particularly men- 
tioned in connection with these tests that when the 
chimney was uncovered before ignition a pressure 
of approximately .078 inches of water was estab- 
lished in it. The tests that were made with the 
wooden chimney are not, however, to be considered 
conclusive in any way. 





Fig. 2. Experimental Chimney 

Point of Ignition -1. 

Point of Ignition 2. 

Point of Ignition 3. 

Point of Ignition 4. 

Section along A-B showing throttling damper. 

Manometer. 

Furnace fired with coke. 

Point of taking sample of gas-air mixture. 

Manometer and sampling point. 

Switch for effecting ignition by electric spark at various 
points. 

Draft gauge. 

Arrangement of water heater in test No. 1. 

Gas meter. 

Gas nozzle. 

Arrangement of water heater in test No. 2. 

Water outlet. 

Water inlet. 

Gas water heater. 

Gas pipe. 

nition points separated by 9.9 ft. Height of chimney 42.9 ft. 

Internal cross-section 9.75 in. x. 9.75 in. 
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Conclusion 

The results of these various experiments may be 
summarized in the following manner. 

In spite of the high content of gas in the mixture 
of gas and air in the chimney, no explosion took 
place, but after ignition, recognizable by means of 
its dull thud, the gas was ignition all the way from 
the ignition point to the water heater. The maxi- 
mum pressure that was produced as a result of this 
ignition and that existed in the chimney was 2.5 
inches of water when the draft in the chimney was 
throttled down to almost nothing and when the ad- 
dition of gas to the chimney was increased. Under 
normal operating conditions, that is, under the con- 
dition of feasible admission of gas to the water 
heater, a pressure of only 1.98 inches of water is 
attained. 
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Fig. 3. Complete View of Testing Installation 


Ignition Point No, 1. 

Ignition Point No. 2. 

Ignition Point No. 3. 

Throttling damper. 

Furnace fired with coke. 

Separate housing for gater water heater. 
Wooden pipe for gases. 

Water inlet. 

Draft gauge. 

Gas meter. 

Gas nozzles. 

Switch for effecting ignition at various points. 
Gas pipe 
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II. 
Til. 


Masonry chimney. 
Cement-wood chimney coated with water glass. 
Wood chimney. 


IV. Cement-wood chimney without coating. 
?, p1-p6—Pressure measuring points. 
g—Gas-air mixture sampling points. 
a—Ignition points. 


The back-firing of the detonation is extraordi- 
narily slight in the cold and in the furnace which is 
in operation. In the case of the cold furnace, where- 
in the doors were fastened by means of a string, 
it was found that this string was not broken by the 
force of the detonation. It was also not possible 
to detect any injury to the waste gas flue, leading 
from the water heater to the chimney, whether this 
was made from tinplate or wood, and this in spite 
of the fact that the connections in this flue were 
made very loosely. It was only when artificial 
means were employed, such as the addition of gas 
direct into the chimney and almost complete shut- 
ting off of the draft in the chimney, that the realms 
of maximum brisance were reached, and this, to be 
sure, in the gas fired water heater only, while in 
the chimney the maximum percentage of gas in the 
gas and air mixture was approximately 13 per cent 
by volume. 


It must accordingly be evident that in the normal 
operation of the water heater and other domestic 
or industrial appiiances there is absolutely no reason 
to fear detonation. Under normal operating condi- 
tions, and that means without the admission of ad- 
ditional gas direct to the chimney, the action of 
detonation is never so large that the burner is not 
immediately ignited and that injurious effects are 
produced in the apparatus or in the room where it 
is located. In accordance with the results obtained 
in these experiments it was seen, after inspection of 
the chimney, that there were no injuries of any sort 
to its structure in spite of the fact that approxi- 
mately one hunderd and fifty detonations were 
effected in it. 
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GAS COMPANIES IN 1926 HAD 25,000,000 PHONE 
CALLS TO CUSTOMERS 
More than 25,000,000 telephone conversations were 


carried on between gas companies and the gas-using 
public in 1926, according to recent figures compiled 


.by the American Gas Association. In addition, more 


than 335,000,000 other contacts between employees 
and customers were maintained during the year. 

“Thousands of incoming and outgoing trunk lines 
are used to minimize delay in completing telephone 
connections and operators in most companies are on 
duty day and night,” says the association. 

“Service when the customer wants it, regardless 
of the company’s convenience, is another big item 
in gas company operation. The Chicago company, 
with its 850,000 meters in service, had 367,496 ‘turn- 
ons’ of the gas supply and 338,869 ‘cut-offs’ in 1926, 
an average of 2,310 per working day. If this aver- 
age number could be maintained every working day 
of the year, it would be more convenient for the 
company. 

“But it is the customer’s convenience that has to 
be served, so 14,256 of such services were executed 
on May 1—all in one day—moving day. On the last 
day of April and the first three days of May, 42,028 
‘turn-ons and ‘cut-offs’ were executed.” 































The Marketing of Coal Products’ 


A discussion of some economic and technical principles which 
should guide in the disposal of the primary products 
of coal carbonization 


R. S. McBride 


Consulting Chemical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


Importance of Problem 


ROM 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 tons of bituminous 

coal are treated yearly in the coke ovens and 

gas works of the United States in the manufac- 
ture of coke, coal gas, tar, ammonia, light oils, and 
the other primary products of less importance. At 
the producers’ plants these products have a value of 
$400,000,000 to $650,000,000 a year. Of the total 
quantity of products made the producer or his cus- 
tomers use by far the greater part as fuel in metal- 
lurgy, in industry, or for domestic heating and cook- 
ing ; the remainder is further refined or manufactured 
into secondary products, materials of commerce, such 
as tar products, fertilizer, and chemicals. 

As the various coal products are marketed in crude 
or refined form, they pass from industry to industry ; 
the finished product of one stage becomes the raw 
material of the next. Thus these products render an 
economic service and acquire a value far above that 
represented by their market price at the original 
point of production. In fact, these. materials serve, 
perhaps, more than any other single group of com- 
modities, to tie industries together and necessitate 
the intricate interindustry relationships of today. 
Their marketing is therefore of great importance to 
producer, industrial user, and the general public. 


Further Study Needed 


Unfortunately a large proportion of the coal products 
made is still used for inferior economic service. For 
example, about half the coal tar produced is burned 
as a fuel instead of being separated into its valuable 
constituents, some of which should certainly be used 
for superior purposes. There are still wide fluctua- 
tions in the prices of these products and consequent 
losses to producers or users. Much of this condi- 
tion is unavoidable at present, but part at least can 
be corrected by better understanding of the technical 
and economic facts. In an average year the indus- 
tries involved take $300,000,000 worth of bituminous 
coal and make from it primary products worth at 
least $500,000,000; these products, in turn, could be 





* An abstract review of a report being published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in its “Coke and By- 
Products in 1924,” a number in the Mineral Resources 
series of the Bureau. A copy of the full report, in- 
cluding Mr. McBride’s complete paper, can be had 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 


further processed to be worth fully a billion dollars 
annually were the demand sufficient to absorb the 
derivatives. However, before this result.can be re- 
alized for the benefit of industry and the public there 
must be further study of technical possibilities, bet- 
ter balancing of supplies and demands for the numer- 
ous products, and a closer interindustry co-operation 
than has yet been attained. 


It is clearly recognized that such improvements 
can come but gradually, mainly by evolution from 
within the industry rather than by any revolution or 
pressure from without. The time when all the coal 
will be coked and no raw coal will be burned is far 
in the distant future. This report does not under- 
take to forecast the means or the date of this trans- 
formation, but rather to outline the fundamental tech- 
nical, economic, and business principles of the in- 
dustry clearly enough to aid the advances that can 
reasonably be expected within the next few years. 
The author hopes that this treatment of the subject 
will inspire only those visions of the future that are 
practicable and that it may aid profitable as well as 
ambitious expansion of the industries concerned. 


Fuels and Raw Materials 


It is evident from the most cursory consideration 
of the coal-products business that coke and gas 
works sell to the ultimate user almost nothing but 
fuels. Coke goes to the blast furnace or foundry; 
gas is sold to industrial plants or to householders 
for heating and cooking; tar is often sold for use 
as fuel. But when these or other products of car- 
bonization are used except as fuel they usually be- 
come raw materials for manufacture of other prod- 
ucts, which in turn are sold once or many times be- 
fore reaching the ultimate user. 


Thus the coke-oven or gas-works sales manager 
should be regarded as a distributor of raw materials 
for chemical processes as well as a manufacturer 
of fuels. As a consequence the relationships with 
other industries are many and complex; sometimes 
they involve intraindustry disposal, sometimes inter- 
industry sales of the products. A complete indus- 
trial “family tree” of these relationships need not be 
attempted here, but a condensed summary is impor- 
tant. This is given in Figure 1. From it one can 
see the relation of sales outlets as high unit prices 
to those where very low prices prevail. 

The production of one coal product is almost in- 
variably accompanied by production of all the others. 
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Under these circumstances the importance of prop- 
erly balanced demands for coke, gas, tar, and other 
products is even greater than is generally recognized. 
However, the simultaneous production of the primary 
coal products does not mean that they will always 
be made in exactly the same proportions, one to the 
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Competing Products 


There is hardly one of the products of coal carboni- 
zation that does not compete industrially with other 
materials. Coke is a competitor of anthracite for 
water-gas making and for domestic fuel. Tar as a 
fuel must compete with fuel oil, powdered coal, and 
ordinary bituminous coal and must show a real ad- 
vantage to the user if it is to replace them. 

Gas and electricity are competitors in the indus- 
trial field as well as in household cooking and heat- 
ing; but coal gas and water gas compete even more 
keenly for preference when plans for a plant tc make 
city gas are being prepared. Light oil is used mainly 
for ‘motor fuel, and its price is fixed by direct com- 
parison with the price of gasoline. Ammonia, as am- 
monium sulphate, is sold for fertilizer use; its price 
depends largely upon the availability and price of 
other suitable nitrogen-bearing plant foods. 

The special competitive features of each of these 
products will be taken up in subsequent sections of 
this report. For the present it is enough to empha- 
size the fact that the prices of competing commodi- 
ties indirectly fix the prices of coal products in many 
of their chief applications. Thus, the manager who 
wishes to increase his sales realization should look 
to special use for those products for which the higher 
price can be expected. Only in such special fields is 
the active competition of wholly different commodi- 
ties not feasible. 


Interrelation of Prices of Coal Products 


The margin of profit in most manufacturing busi- 
nesses is limited only by competition; but under the 
present system of regulation of public utilities the 
profit margin of a gas company is limited by the 
rates fixed by the regulating authority. Hence, a 
gas company is asked to subtract from its gross ex- 
penditures the net income from the sale of coke, tar, 
ammonia, and other so-called by-products of gas 
making. The resulting “net cost” of the gas is then 
used by the public authorities as one item in fixing 
the price the public is to be charged for gas. 

Under such regulation an increase in income from 
sales of tar, for example, means a lowering of gas 
rates, or a slack market for coke may make gas prices 
higher. The gas user thus becomes quite as much 
concerned, though he may not know it, in the markets 
for tar, coke, and other coal products as in the market 
for gas. 

In the plant operated primarily to make coke for 
blast-furnace use a somewhat similar relation exists, 
especially where the coke and furnace departments 
are under a common ownership or management. The 
amount the company charges against the furnace de- 
partment for coke depends upon the credits the com- 
pany receives for tar, light, oil, ammonium sulphate, 
and also gas, which is a by-product in this plant. 

At least to some degree the user of any one coal 
product has to pay for losses occurring in the sale 
of other products that are made simultaneously. 
This is in striking contrast with the price fluctua- 
tions resulting from increase or decrease in cost of 
coal, or of money for plant investments, or from 


changes in wage rates, which tend usually to advance 
the price of all products together or to reduce all 
together, according to the fluctuations of cost of pro- 
duction. The charges for raw material, labor, and 
capital cannot be accurately apportioned among the 
various products, so the effect of variations in these 
charges cannot be exactly uniform for all products. 
But the over-all income must, of course, exceed over- 
all outgo if the business is to remain solvent; this can 
be assured only when all products contribute in fair 
proportion to the income account. 


Summary 


The generalizations under this section about the 
processing of coal must clearly be borne in mind in 
the study of the subsequent discussion of the prob- 
lems of marketing each coal product. The problems 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Many coal products now used as fuels will 
eventually be applied to greater economic service. 

2. Advance to such desirable ends can come only 
as properly balanced markets are developed. 

3. A coking plant must usually run continuously, 
even though demand for its products is poor; when 
operating it must produce all of the primary products 
regardless of available markets. 

4. The market prices of all these products are in- 
timately interrelated among themselves, but the price 
of each is largely governed by the market for wholly 
different products with which it must compete. 


Outstanding Features of Coke-Marketing Problems 


Some outstanding features of the coke-marketing 
problems are summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

Coke is now made principally in by-product ovens 
which save gas, tar, and other valuable constituents 
that beehive ovens waste. The beehive ovens afford 
a reserve capacity for coke production ;-they operate 
with increasing output to meet increasing demand 
and with lowered output in time of business de- 
pression. 

Over 75 per cent of the coke produced is manu- 
factured at plants affiliated with iron and steel com- 
panies. This coke is not really sold but is trans- 
ferred by an interdepartment credit and charge on 
the books of the corpuration owning both the coke 
plant and metallurgical works. 

By-product coke is now preferred for metallurgical 
work. Continuation of beehive-oven operation, with 
accompanying waste of by-products, is possible large- 
ly because of the very low investment in the ovens 
and because of the facility with which they can be 
started up or shut down to meet the fluctuating de- 
mand for coke. 

Preparation of either blast-furnace or foundry coke 
ordinarily leaves a considerable quantity of small- 
size coke which can best be used as a domestic fuel. 
Maintenance of domestic coke markets is therefore 
important to the metallurgical coke-plant operator 
as well as to the merchant coke-plant owner. 

If properly prepared for the market, the small-size 
coke can be used with satisfaction for household 
heating. It finds a market promptly only if a regu- 
lar supply and favorable prices can be maintained. 
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Domestic coke should be carefully sized, should be 
free from breeze or fines, should contain a low per- 
centage of ash—this ash to have a high melting point 


—and should be as dense and as free burning as 
possible. 


Educational Work Needed 


Much educational work is the chief remaining need 
for the establishment of a large demand for domes- 
tic coke. This work often requires personal advice 
to the customer and a demonstration of how to burn 
coke satisfactorily in his own house-heating plant. 





Figure 2. Cost of coal and value of all products per ton 
of coke produced, 1913-1924 


Much gas-works coke is used for heating the coal- 
gas retorts, and large additional quantities are used 
for manufacturing water-gas. However, low-cost pro- 
duction of coal gas for city distribution makes neces- 
sary the development of regular local markets for 
the surplus coke—markets which must usually be 
established in the field of household fuel. 

Industrial uses of coke, besides those in metallurgy, 
are numerous, but as yet they absorb very small per- 
centages of the total output of coke. 

Virtually no coke is imported. The exports are 
a very small fraction of the total production. No 
important influence on domestic markets can be ex- 


pected to result from either imports or exports of” 


coke. 

Coke breeze and fines are wasted at the beehive 
oven but are generally utilized, though often in- 
efficiently, at by-product ovens: The principal use 
is as boiler fuel, but recent developments provide a 
very efficient use for breeze and small domestic sizes 
through the making of producer gas with which to 
heat the coke ovens. This practice releases a large 
proportion of the oven gas for-sale or for uses that 
cannot be served by the breeze. 

' Present freight rates are said to prevent the cok- 
ing of coal at points where the best markets for the 
products are found. Moreover, freight rates for coal, 
beehive coke, and by-product coke are often distinctly 
in favor of one or the other for a particular locality. 
Thus, available markets are often restricted by com- 
petitive freight-rate conditions. 

Figure 2 shows the cost of coal and the value of 
all products per ton of coke and Figure 3 the by- 
products and gas produced at by-product coke plants. 


Important Points Concerning Coal-Gas Marketing 


Some of the more important points bearing upon 
the fundamental economic problems of coal-gas mar- 
keting are briefly stated as follows: 

Gas is the most important coal product other than 
coke. It must be delivered to the ultimate user 
within a few hours of production and can be sold 
only at points profitably reached by gas-pipe lines. 
The market for gas from any plant is therefore very 
sharply limited. 

Virtually none of the gas made at coke plants con- 
nected with metallurgical works is sold, but all is 
transferred to the affiliated steel plant and burned 
for heating operations. This transfer is therefore 
interdepartmental and is usually “shown as a book- 
keeping charge against the user company on the basis 
of the value of the fuel replaced by the gas. 

Prices realized for gas at coke works do not rep- 
resent the real market value or even the economic 
service value of this fuel. 

Large and constantly increasing quantities of gas 
from by-product ovens are being used for city dis- 
tribution. Coke plants connected wth metallurgical 
works are, however, often unwilling to contract to 
furnish gas for this purpose, both because they have 
‘profitable use for the gas and, which is more impor- 
tant, because they cannot afford to make a contract 


‘that may require operating their ovens to supply 


gas when they do not need coke. 
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Figure 3. By-products and gas produced at by-product 
coke plants, 1907-1924 





Production of coal gas in by-product ovens for city 
supply is increasing rapidly and to a considerable 
extent is replacing the production of water gas. 
Whether coal gas or water gas is made is determined 
by the relative cost of the two. 


Price Determining Factor 


The prices that can be realized for the coke and 
the by-products largely determine the cost of the 
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gas made in a by-product oven. The demand for 
the several products is therefore of direct concern 
to the city gas user and will largely govern the rate 
of future development. 

Use of city gas for industrial heating is increasing 
rapidly. ‘The increase is more rapid than the relative 
cost of gas per million heating units contained would 
seem to make possible, because gas can be used 
more efficiently than any other fuel. As a result 
there is a constantly increasing number of cities in 
which manufacture of coal gas and other coal prod- 
ucts is economically possible. The markets for coke 
and by-products must correspondingly increase. 

The price schedule fixed for gas by public authori- 
ties often determines the possible demand for gas 
for industrial heating. Some form of two-part or 
three-part rate is essential for the most rapid de- 
velopment of this market. Such a rate schedule is 
the only equitable one for most American municipal 
conditions; a flat rate is rarely, if ever, wholly fair 
te all classes of users. 

The heating value of a gas is a direct measure of 
usefulness to the customer; the standard of quality 
is just as important as the price per cubic foot. 
Standards should be fixed so that the purchaser can 
secure the maximum amount of heat per dollar of 
total cost to him, and so that the most efficient 
methods of manufacture and the most desirable kinds 
of coal can be employed. 


Tar Market’s Chief Economic Features 


° 
—_—7 


Outstanding economic features of the tar market 
are briefly summarized as follows: 

About half of the coal tar produced is burned under 
boilers or in metallurgical furnaces of plants affiliated 
with the coke plant where the tar is made. This de- 
basing of a potentially valuable raw material of in- 
dustry is justified only by the greater immediate 
profit returned to the producer. 

Coal tar is the source of an exceedingly large num- 
ber of very important products; but in regard to the 
marketing of tar these products are of negligible im- 
portance, because the price that can be obtained for 
the tar is fixed primarily by its use as a boiler fuel. 

Tar transferred to metallurgical departments of a 
producing company is not really sold; the charge for 
the transaction is simply a matter of interdepartment 
bookkeeping in the records of the parent company. 

Virtually all tar sold from gas plants and gas 
works is disposed of on contracts of several years’ 
duration. There is no stich thing as a spot market 
for tar. 

The most important primary products of tar re- 
fining are light oils, road oils, roofing materials, wood- 
preserving compounds, naphthalene, anthracene, 
pitch, and pitch coke. Refinery practice varies not 
only from plant to plant, but also from day to day 
in the same plant, according to the relative market 
demand and price of the several products. 

Much more tar would be refined if a well-balanced 
demand existed for all of the primary products of 
tar distillation. It is not economically practicable 
to refine tar unless all of these primary products of 
distillation can be sold promptly and at favorable 
prices. 


Large quantities of tar products are imported. 
There is no obvious reason why a considerable part 
of the market so supplied could not be filled by 
American producers who refine tar from gas works 
or coke ovens. This development will, however, 
come slowly in order to insure properly, balanced 
markets, stability, and permanent profits. 

About one-third of the ties and a large propor- 
tion of other timber products used by railways are 
treated either with creosote or with zinc chloride 
to preserve them from decay. In this and other 
fields coal-tar products can be successfully used as 
preservatives only when the average life of the tie 
or other product is not unduly shortened by mechani- 
cal damage. This comparison is but one of the 
typical competitive conditions which virtually all tar 
products must meet. 

Where no direct competitive material is otherwise 
found, tar products must often compete with syn- 
thetic products made by chemical means from other 
raw materials. 


Characteristics of Ammonia Market 


Outstanding characteristics of the ammonia mar- 
ket of the country as a whole can be summarized as 
follows: 

Many small gas works find it commercially un- 
profitable to recover and market either ammonia 
liquor or ammonium sulphate. Large coal-gas works 
usually sell most of the ammonia made in the form 
of ammonia liquor. Most by-product oven plants 
recover the bulk of the ammonia as ammonium sul- 
phate, but a few of these plants make limited quan- 
tities of ammonia liquor. 

Of the ammonia made from coal only a small and 
definitely limited part can be marketed as ammonia 
liquor. This liquor is used primarily for making 
liquid ammonia, aqua ammonia, powder liquor ‘or 
explosives manufacturing, and similar chemical ap- 
plications. As much of the ammonia is so markete« 
as can profitably be so employed. 

The production of ammonia, by synthetic chemical 
processes, from nitrogen of the air has been develop- 
ing rapidly in the last few years. In the near future 
ammonia liquor must meet serious competition from 
this source. 


Ammonium Sulphate Marketed for Fertilizer Use 


Ammonium sulphate is marketed chiefly for fer- 
tilizer use, but the sale is almost altogether through 
fertilizer companies, rarely direct by producers to 
fertilizer users. 

Virtually all of the ammonium sulphate made in 
the United States is marketed by a single company 
as a selling agent for the large gas works or the 
coke-oven plant producing it. This company main- 
tains a marketing service throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

Ammonium sulphate as a raw material for fertilizer 
competes directly with Chilean nitrate, although the 
two are not directly interchangeable, because the 
dry mixer of fertilizers can rarely use ammonium 
sulphate and because Chilean nitrate cannot be mixed 
with acid sulphate for ordinary “mixed” fertilizer. 
The market price of the ammonium sulphate and 
the Chilean nitrate are, however, intimately inter- 
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related, since the farmer finds the two sources of 
morganic nitrogen equally satisfactory per unit of 
plant food contained. 

Some unsatisfied market for ammonia chemicals, 
such as ammonium chloride, can probably be met by 
ammonia from coal in the near future instead of by 
imports of these chemicals as at present. Most im- 
portant developments would follow the availability 
of cheap phosphoric acid, since this would permit 
manufacturing ammonium phosphate instead of am- 
monium sulphate, and thereby furnish ammonia in a 
form more valuable for fertilizer use. 


Light Oil Situation 


The light-oil situation can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

During the war period light-oil production was 
profitable to supply toluol and benzol to make ex- 
plosives, even where the gas was to be sold for city 
distribution. However, under peace-time conditions 
light oil is seldom recovered from the gas to be sold 
for city supply. Where gas is not sold for city 
distribution, recovery of the light oil is usually stil! 
profitable. 

Almost all the light oil produced at by-product 
ovens is refined by the producer ; the small remainder 
is refined in the very few plants where crude light 
oil is purchased. The chief products of light-oil 
refining are benzol (as motor benzol, crude benzol, 
or pure benzol), toluol, solvent naphtha, and naph- 


thalene. Motor benzol constitutes about 75 to 80 per 
cent by bulk of all the refined products. 

Most of the motor benzol is sold by the producer 
for blending with gasoline to make a blended motor 
fuel for automobiles. For this purpose the motor 
benzol is worth a few cents a gallon more than gaso- 
line. The market for blended motor fuel is prac- 
tically unlimited, but the price obtainable is invari- 
ably only a few cents per gallon above the current 
local price for standard grades of gasoline. Thus 
the market price for light oil or motor benzol is 
more or less permanently defined by the market price 
of gasoline. 

Prices for other light-oil products vary widely in 
the spot market and to a small extent in the con- 
tract market. However, no very large difference can 
prevail for long between the price of motor benzol 
and that of the more completely refined products 
without inducing production of large quantities of 
these chemicals. 

The market for light-oil products in the chemical 
industries is so limited relative to the production 
already available that these markets can safely count 
upon ample supplies at prices that will be fixed by 
the gasoline market more than by any other con- 
sideration. Moreover, there seems no likelihood that 
these prices will advance much more above gasoline 
than they are today, for the price of blended motor 
fuel will undoubtedly be permanently limited to a 
few cents above the price for standard grades of 
gasoline in the same locality. 


IPG TO 


20TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION A REAL SUCCESS 


Large Attendance and Good Spirit Prevailing 
By Special Correspondent 


F ANY one wants to attend a real convention, 
I and one that lacks nothing of the selfish spirit, 

he just needs to go to a Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion Convention to assure himself that for cordiality 
and real welcome, coupled with business sessions 
of a high order, he cannot find better. 

From first to last it was one round of events to 
suit the whim, or wants, of the most exacting con- 
vention man, and added to this a class of sunny, 
warm weather that would make even the southerner 
say that Canada was in the banana belt. Ideal 
it was, and all who attended this twentieth annual 
event held in Toronto, Canada, June 15, 16 and 17, 
came away with a determination to come again. 

The first day sessions were held at the Royal Can- 
adian Yacht Club, on Toronto Island, the finest and 
most beautifully situated fresh water yacht club in 
the world. 


Fine Entertainment Program 


About 175 delegates in all were registered, among 
the number being a splendid showing of wives and 
lady friends of the association. About thirty ladies 
took advantage of a delightful sail of two hours 





duration around Toronto Harbor and out into Lake 
Ontario. This part of the ladies’ entertainment was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Landing at the island 
the ladies partook of luncheon in the Club House. 
This feature was almost like an association dinner, 
owing to the fact that real provision had been pro- 
vided for the inner man, and an address of welcome 
by his worship, the Mayor of Toronto. Music, with 
toasts to the King, and to the President of the 
United States, and singing of the National Anthem, 
and “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” in honor of visiting 
delegates from the United States. In the afternoon 
the party was taken to the city, and on landing at 
the city wharf, was transferred to waiting Grey 
Line coaches, some of the party being taken for a 
sightseeing trip of two hours duration, and some to 
the gas works, where inspection was made .of the 
recent installation of Glover West Vertical Retorts, 
of nearly 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity. The large, 
new 4,000,000 cubic feet waterless gas holder at Sta- 
tion “A” of the same plant was also a point of won- 
der for most of the visitors. The ladies on sight- 
seeing trip, and the men visiting the works, were 
taken back to the King Edward Hotel, where at 
7? P. M. the association’s annual dinner was partaken 
of. 


Prominent Gas Men sat Association Dinner 


The association dinner itself was worth coming 
many miles to attend, and in itself was a remarkable 
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event. At the head table were gas men of outstand- 
ing prominence in the industry, including Alfred 
Forstall, New York City; Dr. R. M. Connor, of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary affiliated associations, 
A. G. A., New York; C. S. Bagg, Montreal; John 
Parker, Owen Sound; J. R. McLinden, Owen Sound, 
Ont.; Arthur Hewitt, Toronto; J. J. Armstrong, the 
retiring president; J. J. Humphreys, of Montreal; 
August Lang, Kitchener, Ont., and others. 

Short speeches were delivered by Dr. Connor, Kur- 
win Boyes, A. Gordon King, Alfred Forstall, and 
Frank Kennedy; Mr. Hewitt, of the Toronto com- 
pany, acting as toastmaster during the evening. 

Mr. P. V. Byrnes, president of the United Gas 
and Fuel Co., Ltd., of Hamilton, Ontario, and also 
president of the Hamilton By-Product Coking Plant, 
in the same city, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. The general elections 
gave the following slate for officers and directors 
for the year 1927-1928: 

President, P. V. Byrnes, Hamilton, Ont. 

Vice-President, Frank Elcock, superintendent gas 
manufacture, Ottawa Gas Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Second Vice-President, K. L. Dawson, superin- 
tendent gas manufacture, Nova Scotia Tramways & 
Power Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 

Secretary-Treasurer, G. W. Allen, 7% Astley Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ont. 

Members of the Executive Committee 

J. S. Norris, vice-president and general manager, 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., Montreal, Que. 

Arthur Hewitt, general manager, Consumers Gas 
Co., of Toronto, Ont. 

J. M. H. Young, superintendent, City Gas Com- 
pany, London, Ont. 

C. C. Folger, manager, Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, Kingston, Ont. 

V. S. McIntyre, general manager, Public Utilities 
Commission, Kitchener, Ont. 

J. J. Humphreys, engineer gas manufacture, Mon- 
treal Light, Heat & Power Co., Montreal, Que. 

C. A. Jefferis, superintendent gas works, Consum- 
ers’ Gas Co., of Toronto, Ont. 

Col. D. R. Street, general manager, Ottawa Gas 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Representatives to the managing committees of 
the various A. G. A. sections were also elected. 


Next Convention to Be Held in Hamilton 


The invitation of the incoming president to hold 
the next annual convention in the City of Hamilton, 
Ontario, was accepted, the likely time being about 
June, 1928. 

Very instructive and helpful were the eight ex- 
ceptionally valuable papers delivered at the conven- 
tion sessions. In fact, some delegates gave the Can- 
adian association credit for having some of the most 
useful and highly educational gas papers ever given 
to a gas association. 

The first two papers read at the convention were 
delivered in the auditorium of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, overlooking Toronto Harbor. These 
papers being entitled “Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Dry Quenching of Coke.” bv A. M. Beebee. 


superintendent of gas manufacture, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., and “Low 
Temperature Carbonization by the McEwen-Runge 
and K. S. G. Systems,” read and prepared by Ralph 
L. Brown, chief engineer, Low Temperature Car- 
bonization Department, International Combustion 
Engineering Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Beebee’s paper evoked much helpful discus- 
sion, the work gone into by the Rochester Company 
to promote greater efficiency of operation of its 
plant being very favorably commented on. We be- 
lieve Mr. Beebee’s paper is worthy of very careful 
perusal by all interested in this subject of coke 
quenching. 


McEwen-Runge Process 


The McEwen-Runge process and what its future 
was likely to be was very ably explained by Ralph 
Brown in his paper on this subject. Low tempera- 
ture carbonization is a subject that has received 
considerable thought of late years, and there is much 
in it that is commendable. On the other hand, there 
are many engineers who want to see what others 
make of the process before they will venture into 
it themselves. In all such processes there is a meas- 
ure of pioneering service rendered by the engineers 
working out gas and coke making problems, and 
we must give every credit to the men who are so 
ably trying to solve ways and means of bringing 
cheap gas and products of gas making to the con- 
sumers at large. For certain results applicable to 
certain conditions and situations, low temperature 
carbonization offers much of value, and ought to be 
given due consideration by gas engineers every- 
where. 

The papers read at the second session included 
the following: 

“Tar Distillation by Means of the T. I. C. (Lead 
Bath) Process,” by C. O. Condrup, chemical en- 
gineer, research section, Woodall-Duckham Com- 
panies, London, England. 

“Removal of Naphthalene and Gum Forming Con- 
stituents from Gas,” by A. R. Powell, J. F. Byrne, 
and M. Merritt, of the Koppers Construction and 
Western Gas Construction Companies, Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne. 

“The Drying and Further Purification of Town’s 
Gas,” by W. C. Holmes, West Gas Improvement 
Co., New York. 

“Waste Heat Recovery on Gas Works,” by W. C. 
Philpott, chemist, Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. 

“House Heating With Manufactured Gas in Can- 
ada,” by R. J. Percival, Sales Department, Consum- 
ers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. 

“Outline of the Principal Methods Used by the 
Public Service of New Jersey to Supply 700,000 
Customers,” by Harry Ellis, assistant general super- 
intendent of distribution, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., New Jersey. 

Mr. C. O. Condrup’s paper covering the tar dis- 
tillation by means of the lead bath process was so 
new to most of the delegates that very little discus- 
sion took place thereon, but it did open up a subject 
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that was very interesting, and another one of the 
things that a number of chemists and engineers are 
spending a deal of time on in order to give to the 
gas industry the results of their pioneering effort. 

Removal of naphthalene has always been a bugbear 
tc many gas engineers, but it would seem from a 
careful reading of the paper delivered on this sub- 
ject by Messrs. Powell, Merritt and Byrne, that we 
are getting nearer and nearer to the time when, with 
modern equipment built on lines similar to that ex- 
plained in the paper, troubles from naphthalene and 
gum forming constituents would be entirely removed 
from gas. 

A paper covering somewhat similar problems was 
that by Mr. W. C. Holmes of New York. Papers 
of this character, coming so prominently before the 
gas engineering profession of late, go to show that 
the drying of gas is a vital matter at the present 
time. 

Another excellent paper was that by Mr. W. C. 
Philpott, chemist of the Consumers’ Gas Company, 
Toronto, covering the recovery of waste heat in gas 
works. This paper clearly explained that there was 
a point below which it did not pay to conserve the 
heat ordinarily lost around a gas plant, but that it 
would pay to recover what was in reality surplus 
heat. Most gas works lose far too much heat in the 
process of gas making, and some of this could be 
profitably conserved if proper means were adopted 
for its recovery. 

Another helpful and very instructive paper was 
that written by Mr. Harry Ellis, of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Company of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Ellis’ paper clearly proved that it is quite feasible 
to pipe artificial, or, in other words, manufactured 
gas, long distances, enabling many towns and cities 
to enjoy the benefits of modern gas service without 
the necessity of building their own gas plants. Mr. 
Ellis pointed out that his company now supplied 
190 towns and municipalities with gas, and that only 
a very small number of conveniently located gas 
plants were required to make the gas. All the 
towns are interconnected with pipe lines spreading 
over almost the whole State of New Jersey, some 
of these lines supplying the gas at pressures in keep- 
ing with requirements of the different branch lines. 

Mr. Ellis is to be complimented on the prepara- 
tion of such a timely and valuable paper, as afore- 
mentioned. 


House Heating Paper Comprehensive 


House heating by means of gas fuel seems to be 
a very uppermost subject in the minds of many 
gas men if the discussion that took place following 
the delivery of Mr. Percival’s paper can be taken 
as an indication. 

Mr. Percival’s address, entitled “House Heating 
With Manufactured Gas in Canada,” certainly cov- 
ered the subject, especially as it affects Canadian 


. climatic conditions, in a very thorough and painstak- 


ing manner, and clearly proved that there is a big 
future ahead of the gas industry if a heating load is 
developed. During the discussion emphasis was 
placed on the need of well«balanced distribution 
loads throughout the whole twelve months, and that 


water heating as a summer business and house heat- 
ing in the winter time, would go a long way towards 
the solution of an otherwise unbalanced situation. 
Unless the demand for gas can be maintained uni- 
formly throughout the year it would be sure to 
defeat its own ends. 

Mr. Percival, by means of numerous lantern slides, 
showed a number of typical gas house heating in- 
stallations, and also displayed the charts giving the 
efficiencies of insulated houses as against uninsulated 
buildings. 

Quite a few delegates took advantage of the local 
company’s invitation to visit the industrial and do- 
mestic sales departments, and were very much im- 
pressed with the array of modern equipment avail- 
able for use of gas at the present time. The gas 
refrigerator on display and which promises much to 
the industry came in for considerable comment. 

Every one of the delegates went away from the 
meeting highly pleased with the reception accorded 
them and fully determined in their own minds to put 
into practice many of the good things handed out 
at the sessions. It was a meeting long to be remem- 
bered by all fortunate enough to be on hand. 


CREATING A DEMAND FOR AUXILIARY GAS 
HEATING THROUGH A RENTAL PLAN* 


Committee Report 


HE committee charged with investigating and 

reporting on the possibilities of renting auxil- 

iary space heaters have met on several occa- 
sions and carefully considered this specific assign- 
ment, as well as a general merchandising of :auxil- 
iary gas heaters by various methods employed up 
to the present time. 

As a result of the study and discussion a unani- 
mous basic conclusion has readily been reached. It 
is first of all felt that considering the utility and 
general satisfaction that comes to the user from gas 
heaters, gas steam radiators and like appliances, an 
entirely insufficient number of these appliances are 
now being marketed. Such a conclusion admits of 
a lack of appreciation of the value that these ap- 
pliances are able to give to the user and, of course, 
a commensurate return to the gas industry. 

Our first premise therefore is the acknowledged 
need of education of both gas company personnel 
and the public at large in the value that now exists 
in the auxiliary gas space heating appliances. In- 
asmuch as the testing laboratory of the American 
Gas Association has placed its seal of approval on 
a large variety of gas space heaters, the industry 
has from a technical standpoint approved of the use 
of these various heaters. Consequently, the industry 
should have energetically merchandised these ap- 
pliances. As an industry, the committee feels that 
this has not yet been done. 





*Read at New England Regional Gas Sales Confer- 
ence, New London, Conn., June 3-4, 1927. 
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In specific situations and in many instances some- 
what spasmodically, reasonably good results have 
been obtained in merchandising auxiliary gas space 
heaters of various types; but in proportion to the 
acknowledged market the work done in this con- 
nection by the industry has not been as complete 
as should be the case. 


Demand for Auxiliary Heaters Exists 
_ That there is a ready demand for auxiliary heaters 
is shown conclusively by the increasing sale of port- 
able oil and electric heaters. These are generally 
lower in first cost and higher in operating cost than 
the several approved types of auxiliary gas space 
heaters now available. 

With these basic conclusions readily agreed upon 
the committee considered specifically the advisa- 
bility of renting heaters as a practical merchandis- 
ing proposition. 

The first duty of the sales department is to popu- 
larize the use of gas. This naturally can only be 
accomplished through the sale of specific applianées. 
Although we do not wish to minimize the necessity 
of an adequate merchandising profit, we believe that 
this should be of secondary consideration. The para- 
mount issue is the increasing use of gas, particularly 
in the home; when, due to’ the stability of the do- 
mestic load, the opportunity to ‘utilize the existing 
investment, and the fact that domestic rates give 
us the greatest margin of profit. The domestic field 
is our greatest opportunity. 

Heating is one of the fundamental necessities of 
life. In the early days this was accomplished by 
many individual heating units of various kinds. This 
method was unsatisfactory, due to the inconvenience 
of maintaining many inefficient heating devices. 
This led to the adoption of the central heating plant. 

The central heating unit is entirely satisfactory 
for large volume heating during the time of ex- 
treme and continuous temperatures. The following 
chart, prepared by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows there are many days in the year when 
there is a need for auxiliary heating for short pe- 
riods: 


It will be noted in the above table that there were 
117 days in the year 1926 when the temperature was 
32 degrees or under. Assuming a gas fire to be 
used four hours per day and using 35 feet of gas per 
hour when in use would indicate a use of 16,380 cu. 
ft. It should also be noted that in every month of 
the year, except July and August, shows a minimum 
temperature below 60 degrees. This would indicate 
a use for heat mornings and evenings, which would 
probably bring the annual use of gas through each 
radiant fire to, say, 20,000 cu. ft. per year. This 
would be a nice increase on present domestic meters 
and would bring the sales per meter up very ma- 
terially. 

For this purpose the central heating plant is not 
adaptable. This proves that there is a large poten- 
tial market for a convenient economical auxiliary 
heating unit. 

Present day gas heaters fit this need. Therefore, 
with energetic sales effort a profitable load may be 
gained for the gas company which few of us in the 
industry have appreciated. 


The Rental Plan 


The rental of heaters is one method to accomplish 
this result and that is what the committee wishes 
to deal with in this report. 

The rental idea in a broad sense is not new. But, 
we believe, lends itself readily to this particular 
problem, because up to this time other dealers have 
not aggressively pushed their sale. The gas com- 
pany is free to adopt tactics of this kind without 
fear of antagonizing other trade outlets. 

We realize that this method as used in the past 
on other appliances has had some undesirable reac- 
tion. We believe in this instance that the means 
justifies the end. 

Tests and studies made by various individuals 
show the consumption of gas through auxiliary 
heaters to be from ten to twelve thousand cubic feet 
per heater per year. 

It can readily be seen that if these heaters are 
installed in volume it will mean a sizable and profit- 
able business for the gas company. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Weather Bureau Annual Meteorological Summary 


Wind M. per Hour No. of Days 


Average 
Month Temperature Low- Hr. Ve- Ve- 32° or 32° or 
Max. Min. Monthly Highest Date est Date locity locity below below 
January 38.3 23.7 31.0 56 18 4 29 11.3 43 8 25 
February 35.2 20.5 27.8 48 25 11 11 12.5 37 11 28 
March 41.5 27.0 34.2 60 22 12 5 11.0 29 3 22 
April 53.4 36.2 44.8 78 22 21 12 11.4 33 0 7 
May 64.4 47.7 56.0 84 3 41 5 9.9 33 0 0 
June 73.0 55.6 64.3 88 30 46 4 9.9 29 0 0 
July 78.4 62.6 70.5 103 22 56 14 7.6 30 0 0 
August 77.6 63.2 70.4 94 3 55 19 Be 26 0 0 
September 70.0 54.8 62.4 89 25 47 27 7.6 21 0 0 
October 62.3 44.6 53.4 M4 5 35 28 9.7 36 0 0 
November 52.3 36.2 44.2 71 16 20 28 10.3 48 0 0 
December 36.2 21.1 28 .6 51 14 4 5 10.6 35 9 29 
Year 56.9 41.1 49.0 103 July - 4 Dec. 9.9 48 
22 5 
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The rental plan has been in use for years in Eng- 
land. The following table will show the ratio of 
heaters installed to the number of customers in a 


number of cities in England, London having 773,000 
on the rental basis: 


No. Gas 

No. of Fires on 
Town Consumers Rental Basis 
Darlington 16,322 3,473 
Derby 37,647 9,849 
Keighley 14,471 3,150 
Leecester 67,029 11,236 
Lewis 2,843 900 
Hornsey 19,694 8,693 
So. Metropolitan 400,200 95,062 
Long Eaton 8,488 2,362 
Maidstone 11,375 2,236 
Manchester 197,005 44,533 
Mossley 6,647 1,015 
Newport 16,927 6,879 
Nottingham 90,907 22,075 
Oldham 57,240 5,998 
Pinner 4,087 900 
Portsmouth 54,513 15,030 
Ramsgate 7,819 2,000 
Reading 22,756 8,418 
Redhill 8,380 3,048 
Retford 3,216 783 
Romford 7,017 1,123 
St. Helena 21,011 1,620 
Scunthorpe 4,552 680 
Shrewsbury 8,360 1,475 
Slough 4,476 560 
Southampton 37,760 6,181 
Stafford 7,340 1,756 
Toubridge 4,377 1,463 
Wallasey 20,468 8,468 
Weston-Super-Mare 7,772 3,397 
London 


What This Plan Would Mean to the Consumer 


1. Flexibility that cannot be obtained with only 
the central heating plant. 

2. Quick, effective heat where needed and as long 
as needed. 

3. Economy due to localized heating. 

4. Convenience due to lack of preparation and 
labor of building fire in the central plant. 

5. Low investment and continuous adequate 
source of supply. 

6. Uniform cost of operation due to lack of fluc- 
tuation in gas rates as compared to the varying 
prices of other fuels. 

7. Small maintenance and repair costs. 


What This Plan Means to the Gas Company 


1. An opportunity to increase the domestic sales 
per meter without increasing existing plant invest- 
ment. 

2. Gas is already reasonably popular in the home 
for cooking and water heating. Space heating by 
gis in the home has as yet not been fully appre- 
ciated. Auxiliary heating is an entering wedge and 





a stepping stone to central heating with gas. 
3. Profitable load due to existing rates, diversity 
between customers, low demand and lack of addi- 
tional investment. ‘ 
4. Further popularizing gas in the home by in- 
creasing its uses. 


Some Advantages of the Rental Plan 


1. Reduces sales resistance. 

(a) Eliminates educational advertising by 
building up to the ultimate sale. 

(b) Customer need not make permanent in- 
vestment until satisfied that heater produces 
expected results. 

(c) Gets more heaters on the line more 
quickly than could be done by direct sale of 
heater originally. 

2. Rental will reimburse company for its invest- 
ment and carrying charges on heater over a given 
period of time. 

3. When rentals offset cost of heater, the rental 
is an additional revenue producer. 

4. Control of original installation is still vested 
in the company. 

J. J. QUINN, Chairman, 
R. A. GORDON, 
G. T. FISHER. 
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RENTING AUXILIARY HEATERS 

The idea of renting portable or semi-portable gas 
heaters is undeniably novel, to say the least. Even 
a casual study of the matter is provocative of a 
rambling train of thought; one that runs the gamut 
from one aspect, that it is a scheme of sterling merit, 
to another, almost diametrically opposite, that we 
have somehow failed woefully in marketing this type 
of appliance. 

Quite naturally the gas man views with growing 
concern the increasing sales of portable oil and elec- 
tric heaters. And, further, since these units do not 
depreciate or go out of style very rapidly, the pros- 
pect for selling a gas heater to the customer, once 
he has purchased either, if not both, of the com- 
petitive heaters, is hurried well into the future. 

In considering the selling of portable heaters in 
quantities—or renting them, if you will—it might be 
well to interrogate ourselves in a sort of roundabout 
way. Instead of asking why we cannot sell more gas 
heaters, it would be more illuminating, perhaps, to 
inquire as to why people buy oil and electric units. 

Candor compels the statement that the oil heater 
is both handy and portable, to its user’s most exact- 
ing requirements.. In addition, when the first cool 
snap of autumn puts in an appearance and the house- 
wife is loath to start up the central heating plant, 
it is an-easy matter for her to cail up the corner 
hardware store and have an oil heater delivered, 
almost within the hour. 

Here, then, we have what appear to be two of the 
prime reasons why oil heaters are bought; their high 
degree of portability and adaptability and their ease 
of procuration. 

It is quite as simple and convenient a matter to 
buy an electric heater—nearly all the corner hard- 
ware dealers carry them in stock. More, they are 
virtually as portable as the oil-fired unit, what with 
the numerous baseboard plug-ins scattered about the 
hcuse. 

The gas heater is almost as easily procurable as 
its two competitors. But, as a general thing in the 
average home, it is positively not as flexible in its 
portability or adaptability. The reason is irritatingly 


obvious—most houses are inadequately piped. 

It will not be sufficient to merely extend gas piping 
to the various rooms in a house; there must be at- 
tached to this piping the proper sort of connections 
for the heaters. The present day American house- 
wife will not tolerate ugly and makeshift tubing con- 
nections. In this regard, if we do not have available 
the right kind of baseboard connections, properly 
concealed, it is high time we were developing some 
and determinedly pushing their installation. 

The renting of auxiliary space heaters might be 
a desirable departure from the usual routine of 
placing these appliances into the home. On the 
other hand, it might be somewhat true that we have 
fallen down in our scheme of merchandising them. 

But, regardless of the modus operandi for market- 
ing space heaters, houses must be adequately piped 
and the correct hose connections affixed thereto; 
otherwise any sales or rental efforts will be stupid 
it indeed not ludicrous. ’ 


mem mM 
SELLING THE BY-PRODUCTS 


As the manufacturing end of the gas industry 
veers more and more to the complete carbonization 
of coal or any kindred processes it might not be 
entirely amiss to say that gas will be considered as 
the by-product. Consequently the engineer of manu- 
facture will have to deeply acquaint himself with 
those items which, for the present, are styled by- 
products. 

His knowledge in this wise should not only in- 
clude ability to handle the process as such, but he 
should also be well versed in the proper economic 
disposal of the by-products. And, after all, the 
measure of an engineer’s value to his company is 
his ability to gauge his technical procedure with the 
economic yardstick. 

In this issue will be found the abstract of a paper 
“The Marketing of Coal Products,” by Mr. R. S. 
McBride, which is well worth one or two careful 
readings. After such a perusal it is recommended 
that a complete copy be procured. There is much 
desirable data and information in the same. 
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Lesson No.175 


Carburetted Blue Gas 


is incorrect to call blue gas blue water gas or 

water gas, but that the latter name should be 
reserved for the enriched blue gas or the so-called 
carburetted blue gas. This is water gas, as we know 
it in most works, for the blue gas does not possess 
a sufficiently high thermal value to meet the require- 
ments set by law in most States as to the minimum 
heating value of manufactured gas. Water gas is 
therefore merely blue gas whose thermal value has 
been increased by the addition of additional heat 
producing bodies, the higher hydrocarbons, 

It is not intended here to go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of what a hydrocarbon is nor to describe 
the various classes of hydrocarbons and their im- 
portance. A hydrocarbon is merely a combination, 
that is, a chemical union, of carbon and hydrogen. 
There are very many hydrocarbons and they vary 
all the way from the simple gaseous hydrocarbon 
methane through the liquid hydrocarbons, such as 
hexane, hetane, etc., and finally reach the heavy solid 
hydrocarbons such as paraffine, naphthalene and an- 
thracene, etc. 5, 


Enriching or Carburetting Blue Gas 


| WAS said in the first lesson on blue gas that it 


The operation of enriching blue gas or carburetting 
it consists in causing the blue gas to come into con- 
tact with vapors of hydrocarbons, which are pro- 
duced by allowing the liquid hydrocarbons used for 
this purpose, a petroleum by-product being used for 
this purpose, to come into contact with hot surfaces 
resulting in their evaporation and partial splitting. 
The blue gas absorbs these vapors which are after- 
wards fixed in the gas, that is broken down still fur- 
ther in another apparatus. The blue gas is car- 
buretted in a carburettor and then fixed in a super- 
heater, and these two additional pieces of apparatus 
form the main additions to the carburetted blue gas 
plant. There are, of course, other units of apparatus, 
such as oil pumps, oil heaters, tar separators, and the 
like which form a part of the installation, which shall 
be discussed later. 

When the process of making carburetted blue is 
examined closely it will be seen to be a combination 
cf two processes, the process of making blue gas 


with the process of making oil gas. The two forms 
of gas are made simultaneously and are mixed to- 
gether to give the carburetted blue gas. 


Gas Oil 


The only other raw material which is used in the 
manufacture of carburetted blue gas is the petro- 
leum residue or gas oil. Petroleum is a complicated 
mixture of various hydrocarbons, as has been de- 
scribed in previous lessons, and in the process of 
refining various distillates are obtained from it, such 
as gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oil and gas oil. 
The gas oil contain heavy hydrocarbons and is un- 
suitable for other purposes which might make the 
oil more expensive for gas manufacture. Neverthe- 
less, the advent of the gasoline cracking process has 
reduced the amount of gas oil obtained from the 
petroleum distillation, and it has been said that under 
certain conditions the contingency might arise where- 
by no gas oil would be left in the petroleum dis- 
tillation, all of the heavy hydrocarbons being split 
or cracked to form gasoline. 

Gas oils vary very much in composition and prop- 
erties and contain sulphur besides hydrocarbons. 
This sulphur may be the residual organic sulphur 
still left in the oil after refining, or it may be traces 
of inorganic sulphur due to the inadequate neutrali- 
zation of the oil after the sulphur acid treatment. 
Gas oil usually has a specific gravity of 35 to 40 
degrees Be and distills for the most part between 
200 and 700 degrees F. The best gas oil belongs to 
the saturated series of hydrocarbons, the unsaturated 
oils being inferior in quality to the saturated and 
the aromatic oils, that is, oils containing benzene 
hydrocarbons, are inferior to the unsaturated oils. 
The price of gas oil depends not only on the pro- 
duction of petroleum but also on the demand for 
gasoline, and when gas oil is cracked in order to 
make more gasoline to supply the demand of the 
automobile industry, then the gas works usually 
employed topped crudes for gas making purposes. 
Topped crudes are the crude oils from which gaso- 
line and kerosenes have been removed by distillation. 
These oils are very heavy and distill between 300 
and 750 degrees F. 
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WINDOW DEMONSTRATIONS 


When the Home Service Department conducts a 
demonstration in the display window they may al- 
ways be assured of acrowd. Try this out if you are 
experiencing any trouble in getting folks into the 
store—and when you conduct a window demonstra- 
tion be sure the demonstrator lays out her work in 
such a manner that she faces forward. 
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HOME SERVICE POINTERS FROM CONSOLI- 
DATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Avoid the use of bananas in the fruit cup. They 

always darken and spoil the appearance of the ap- 

petizer, at the same time being too soft to be refresh- 
ing. 

‘When an aluminum pan becomes discolored, boil a 
few apple peelings in it. They will remove the stain. 

When using flour as a substitute for corn starch 
when sugar is used, mix the flour and sugar together, 
and the flour will not curdle. 

If cocoa is well beaten after boiling, a scum will 
not form on it. 

Meat, to be used in making soup, should be placed 
in cold water, and gradually brought to a boil. 

Cut cold sweet potatoes into lengthwise slices. 
Place on a buttered or oiled baking pan, cover thickly 
with chopped roasted peanuts, sprinkle with melted 
butter, and brown in a quick oven. 

To refresh wilted vegetables, soak them in cold 
water, to which a slice of lemon has been added, and 
in an hour they will be as fresh as when gathered. 
This is especially good for lettuce, parsley and 
spinach. 





Use a smaller flame under aluminum than under 
iron cooking utensils. 
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HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT ACTIVE IN 
TERRE HAUTE 


How much we all like to know the activities and 
success of Home Service workers, and through the 
American Gas Journal it is made possible to read 
the articles from different directors of gas companies. 
We boast of being the first gas company to operate 
a Home Service Department in the State of Indiana. 

The last six months have been active ones with 
us. The celebrating of our first anniversary was 
January 14, 1927. Fifteen thousand homes in Terre 
Haute are served with gas. Through Home Service 
the direct personal contact with our consumers has 
meant better public relations for, as we know, a pub- 
lic utility has been handed as a cold proposition. 
So through our efforts in our work we are able to 
show another side. 

Three classes a week are held, including a junior 
cooking class on Saturday morning from nine until 
ten o'clock, with an average attendance of eighty. 
One class a week is held in Brazil, Indiana. This 
property being owned and operated by Indiana Gas 
Utilities Company. This makes a total of four classes 
a week. Three of these being registration classes 
where we issue cooking certificates to ladies and 
children attending nine out of every twelve lessons. 


Attendance Gratifying 


Our attendance has been very gratifying, having 
given some prizes occasionally to keep our ladies 
alert. We also held a cooking contest for the chil- 
dren’s class with fifty-six splendid entries, giving five 
prizes for the best products, judged from general 
appearance, texture and taste. One of the most in- 
structive and educational classes held was given by 
our home packing house, where a beef was cut up 
from our lecture platform and every step explained 
thoroughly. Another enjoyable occasion was a night 
meeting where Home Service was hostess to the 
husbands of our registration class. A splendid talk 
was given by a dietitian from our hospital and a 
representative from Hulman & Company, a wholesale 
grocery, one of the largest in the Middle West, who 
paid high tribute to Home Service, presenting to 
the ladies their privilege of having the service we 
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offer them. On March 1 Home Service was hostess 
tc the Rotary Club, serving 160 plates with palatable 


_ food prepared in our department, having a most in- 


teresting talk on Gas Refrigeration, having installed 
on our platform a Servel Refrigerator. 


Work in Churches and Schools 


We have been invited into the churches and 
schools on different occasions. 

On Monday night of each week, from seven to 
eight o’clock, cooking is held at the Boys’ Club. 

In night classes, by special request, we have 
reached 250 Y. W. C. A. girls and 200 Indiana State 
Normal School girls. 

Mrs., Luella Fisher, national director of Home 
Service of Eriez Stove Company, of Eriez, Pennsyl- 
vania, was with us for one week, giving a talk on 
“Home Service” to our registration class party, also 
giving educational talks to different groups of school 
children. 

During the sixteen months that we have operated 
there has been an attendance of 18,940, giving out 
45,820 recipes, and averaged thirty telephone calls 
per week. 

Oven canning and jelly making is next on the pro- 


gram with us. 
mmm 


HOME SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN CHICAGO 
By Anna J. Peterson 
Permanent Wave Demonstration 


Every straight haired woman who longs for curly 
hair during the summer season finds a permanent 
wave demonstration keenly interesting. Grace 
Christian arranged for such a demonstration at the 
Sixty-third Street Store through the courtesy of the 
S&B Beauty Shop, located at 6624 South Halstead 
Street. 

The woman holding the lucky number was given 
a free wave. 

To see exactly how it is done brought many women 
to the Home Service auditorium, and as Mrs. Chris- 
tian says: “Since the demonstration I have had many 
new women in my classes, and I feel that it is good 
publicity to hook up Home Service with women’s 
interests.” 

Children’s Classes 

Children as future customers and mighty good 
present boosters are planned for in every Home Serv- 
ice seasonal program. This spring the classes have 
been well attended, as instanced by Mrs. Farquhar’s 
group at Broadway. During the six Saturday morn- 
ing lessons she had an average attendance of fifty, 
and at the graduation party forty-five qualified by 
perfect attendance for the certificate award. 

Mrs. Vandevere, at Larrabee, closed her series of 
children’s lessons with a taffy pull, which the chil- 
dren enjoyed. 

Miss Stults, at Wilwaukee Avenue, awarded fifty 
certificates to the children of her class attending 
from November to June. Like all the others, she 
concluded the series with an enjoyable party. 


Miss Yoe and Mrs. Badenoch, who have been 
broadcasting a children’s class from stations WBCN 
and KYW, will finish their classes with a party on 
the morning of June 18, from 10 to 12 o'clock, in 
the Main Home Service Department. Bring the 
children and come in that morning. We will be glad 
to see you. 


Boosting for Home Service 


At Mr. R. J. Rothwell’s request, Mrs. Peterson 
arranged for a real Home Service dinner for thirty- 
seven members of the Wicker Park Chamber of 
Commerce on Wednesday, May 11, at noontime in 
the Milwaukee Avenue auditorium. When the mer 
expressed their pleasure in the delicious food served, 
Mrs. Peterson told them that the knowledge of just 
how to make simple food taste that way was wait- 
ing for every woman in the community. She told 
of just what Home Service had to offer the com- 
munity and received their assurance that they would 
co-operate fully in spreading the message of Home 


Service. 
Sa 


MISS HUTTON RECIPIENT OF GIFTS 


Miss Margaret Hutton, B. S., domestic science di- 
rector of the Home Service Division of Westchester 
Lighting, Yonkers, New York, was treated to a real 
surprise by the women who had attended her cooking 
lectures in the company’s offices in New Rochelle 
when, at the completion of the series, she was pre- 
sented with six pairs of silk stockings and several 
pieces of silk lingerie as a token of appreciation. 
The poem that accompanied the gifts is evidence of 
the fine good will Miss Hutton is undoubtedly creat- 
ing in Westchester. 

The founders of this land of ours 
Were men of brawn and brain: 

They built a fairy wonderland, 
From forest hill and plain: 

Of valiant fights and noble deeds 
Their record large is writ; 

But ’twas the cook who stayed behind, 
That filled them full of grit. 


The man who fights a worth-while fight 
Must lean upon a skillet; 

And she who wants her man to win 
Should know just how to fill it: 

For soggy bread and tasteless food 
Might do to stuff a mummy; 

But winners in the fight of life 
Win not with heart, but ’tummy. 


The day is done, the class is closed; 
*Twas well worth while, Miss Hutton; 
You’ve shown us how to boil and bake, 
From cod fish cakes to mutton. 
And added to the things we’ve learned, 
From rhubarb pie to stew, 
The thing we’ve learned to like the best 
Is you, 
Miss Hutton, 
you. 
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REMOVING TAR FOG FROM COAL GAS 


AR fog is determined to be a cloud and not a 
I smoke. This means that the particles of the 
tar are not small enough to be subjected to 
Brownian motion but vary in size between 10—* to 
10~" centimeters. It is pointed out that the tar fog 
is an aerosol and that there are two important fac- 
tors which enhance the stability of the aerosol, 
namely, the charge of electricity on each particle and 
the cushion of absorbed gas that surrounds each par- 
ticle. The methods of removing the tar fog can be 
classified as follows: Washing, friction, percussion 
and electrical precipitation. 


GAS INLET. 


- PLUG OF GLASS WOOL 
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Fig. 1.—Glass Wool Extractor 


Each one of these methods is described in brief 
detail. A description is also given of the methods 
that are used in the laboratory for removing tar fog. 
One of these is washing the gas through bubboers 
and wash bottles which contain scrubbing media, 
such as water, tar, creosote oil, etc. No good results 
were obtained with any of these liquid washing 
agents. Cotton wool has, however, been found satis- 
factory for removing small amounts of tar fog from 
gas. The glass wool extractor, when properly de- 
signed, has been found to be a very efficient ap- 
paratus for this purpose. This apparatus is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The glass wool 
is in the form of a thin diaphragm which is held 
tightly pressed between the ends of two glass tubes. 
The gas inlet tube is of smaller diameter than the 
gas outlet tube. The efficiency of the extraction de- 
pends on the speed of the gas through the apparatus. 
Other forms of laboratory tar fog extractors are 





described as in the original article which is pub- 
lished in the Gas World, May 7, 1927, pages 13-15. 
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COKE AND ITS USES 


RAPID method for determining reactivities of 

coke is described, which is designed to reveal 

small differences of reactivity and the progres- 
sive changes which occur in any one coke during 
prolonged heating at a temperature of 950 degrees C. 
in contact with carbon dioxide. The gas is passed 
continuously at constant rate over the coke sample 
at a temperature of 950 degrees C. The reactivity 
at any given time during the test is obtained by 
noting the velocity of the gas after its passage over 
the coke relative to its initial velocity, and calculat- 
ing therefrom the change in volume which has oc- 
curred due to carbon dioxide formation. The re- 
activity is expressed as percentage of carbon dioxide 
converted. 


The coke tests, arranged in order of their activities, 
were as follows: Vertical retort coke treated with 
sodium carbonate solution; horizontal retort coke 


‘similarly treated ; vertical retort coke; horizontal re- 


tort coke; beehive oven coke. The general properties 
of “hard” and “soft” coke are discussed. Six dif- 
ferent fuels were tested in closed stoves for combus- 
tibility in air, the basis for comparison being the 
minimum quantity of air required to maintain com- 
bustion during a ten-hour run. Two stoves with 
grates 24 inches and 8 inches in diameter, respec- 
tively, were used, and it was found whereas “hard” 
coke was most suitable for the large stove, the “soft” 
cokes were preferable for the small stove because of 
the fact that their higher combustibility promoted 
easier control. 


The control is rendered easy on the large stove, 
not by good combustibility but by the insulating 
effect of the coke surrounding the central core of 
burning fuel. It is suggested that by carbonizing a 
suitable blend of coals in suitable plant (for exam- 
ple, coke ovens) it should be possible to produce a 
hard coke which is also highly combustible and re- 
active. The efficiency of water gas manufacture is 
influenced by the quality of the coke and air blast 
velocities. It is shown that there is less loss of heat 
in the blow gases when using a coke of low reactivity 
than when using a more reactive fuel, and that with 
any given fuel the efficiency of the blow is increased 
by increasing the velocity of the blast. Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, 1927, volume 46, 
pages 76-84T. 
























































GAS COMPANY NOW HAS 
NEW OWNERS 


Will Improve Plant 


Henderson, N. C—The Southern 
Gas Improvement Company, which 
has been manufacturing and dis- 
tributing gas to consumers in Hen- 
derson and Oxford since 1913, has 
been acquired by the Atlantic Gas 
Company. Francis M. Brooke is 
president of the latter and N. H. 
Gellert vice-president and general 
manager. Under the policy of the 
new company to efficiently serve 
each city according to its individ- 
ual requirements, and therefore 
seek the closest coordination be- 
tween company and consumer, it 
is said, it is changing the name of 
the ‘local company from Southern 
Gas Improvement Company to 
Henderson and Oxford Gas Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gellert has been instru- 
mental in improvements that have 
taken place in many Southern gas 
companies, and Henderson and 
Oxford consumers will be very 
much interested in the announce- 
ment that thousands of dollars will 
be spent in adding to the present 
equipment. This will insure Hen- 
derson and Oxford the ultimate in 
gas service, it is asserted. 


* * * 


To Consolidate Utilities 


New York.—The West Virginia 
Gas Corporation has been formed 
under the laws of that state to 
consolidate the business and prop- 
erties of the Wacotock Oil and 
Gas Company, Martha Pipe Line 
Company, Oakland Development 
Company, and Tampico Gas Com- 
pany, also to acquire a majority of 
the outstanding stock of the Mo- 
nickel Gas Company. The compa- 
nies have seventy-seven wells with 
open flow capacity of natural gas 
exceeding 50,000,000 cubic feet 
daily. 





Work Begun on Gas Lines Toward 
Cuero 

Cuero, Texas.—Actual construc- 
tion of the gas line has been begun 
in Yoakum by the Southwest Gas 
Company, and progress is being 
made toward Edgar by a survey- 
ing crew in preparation to laying 
the pipes to Cuero. 

The gas line is being laid to Ed- 
ar, which is eight miles from Yoa- 
kum and nine miles from Cuero 
the line then coming on to Cuero. 
The main trunk line will extend on 
a direct line from Edna, where the 
gas fields are located, a branch line 
running to Cuero. The line enters 
the city limits at a point on the 
northern boundary paralleling the 
Yoakum road. 

* * * 


From the Gas House to a Chemical 
Post 


Denver.—William Harriss King, 
of Denver, Colo., worked nights in 
the gas distribution department of 
the Public Service Company of 
Colorado, yet he found time to at- 
tend day school at the Colorado 
School of Mines, seventeen miles 
from Denver, and to graduate as a 
petroleum engineer, and member 
of the Eta Omega Delta fraternity 
and the American Chemical Socie- 
ty, and now he has been called to 
a position in the experimental de- 
partment of the DeLaval Separa- 
tor Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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New Gas Company Formed 


Houston. — The Houston Gulf 
Gas Company and associates on 
June 9th announced the formation 
of the Dixie Gas and Utilities Com- 
pany, incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware. It will acquire natu- 
ral gas properties, both producing 
and distributing, in Louisiana, 
Texas and other states, among 
them the Marshall Gas, Company 
and the State Line Oil and Gas 
Company. 





LULING GRANTS GAS FRAN. 
CHISE 


Southwest Gas Co. Secures Right 
to Furnish Natural Gas to 
Fourth Town 


Luling, Tex. — Announcement 
has been made that Luling has 
granted a thirty-year franchise to 
the Southwest Gas Co., to furnish 
natural gas for consumption there. 
This adds the fourth town to the 
list of those in this section which 
will connect with the gas pipe line 
extending from Edna on a direct 
line through Yoakum and Gon- 
zales, and thence to Luling. A 
similar franchise is being consid- 
ered by Lockhart, as well as Se- 
guin, which will mean further ex- 
tension of the trunk line. It has 
also been proposed that Austin 
may eventually consider the run- 
ning of a pipe line to that city, 
which now consumes artificial gas. 


a a 


Natural Gas Rates Discussion Held 
in Denver 


Denver. — “Representatives of 
the Public Service Co. of Colorado 
are in conference in Denver with 
the object of presenting a prospec- 
tus of their plans for natural gas 
and a suggested rate schedule f 
natural gas to consumers in Pueb- 
lo,” A. M. Talbott, general man- 
ager of the Pueblo Gas and Fuel 
Co. said. 


No definite rate has been sug- 
gested, he said. Three or four dif- 
ferent schedules have been consid- 
ered, but the most desirable one 
has not yet been determined, it is 
said. 


After the rate charge for natural 
gas has been submitted to the city 
officials of Denver and a decision 
reached, Pueblo citizens will have 
a chance to vote on the same ques- 
tion. 
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Employee Activities on Upgrade 
at Laclede Gas Light Co. 


St. Louis——Employee activities 
among public service companies 
are on the upgrade, as_indicat- 
ed by the experience of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis, whose men and women 
have just finished a bowling season 
which began last fall. 

The men’s league, composed of 
twelve five-men teams, was in its 
third season, the women having 
participated in the game with a 
league of five five-member teams 
this year for the first time. 

The Laclede girls wound up their 
season recently with a banquet at 
a local hotel. They had enjoyed 
each other’s companionship so 
much that they © straightway 
formed a girls’ bridge club with 60 
members, hired a teacher for the 
beginners and are off to another 
series of pleasant gatherings. 

The Laclede baseball team last 
year was runner-up in the St. 
Louis municipal baseball cham- 
pionship and a young man in the 
Laclede accounting department, 
Clifford Doetzel, is Western ama- 
teur flyweight boxing champion. 


* * * 

Gas Co. Starts New Purification 
Plant 

Brockton, Mass. — Excavating 


for the erection of additional puri- 
fication equipment has begun at 
the plant of the Brockton Gas 
Light Co., on East Union Street. 
The work will be finished by Sep- 
tember 1 at an estimated cost of 
$34,400. The excavation work is 
being handled by C. H. Thornell. 

Because of the increase in gas 
sales due to house heating, and the 
contemplated increase when the 
local company supplies the Plym- 
out district this summer, it has 
been found necessary to secure ad- 
ditional purifying capacity. The 
new structure consists of three 
steel boxes each 20 feet by 30 feet 
and 12 feet high. 


* * * 


Industrial Appliance Co. Moves to 
New Offices 


Boston.—As of June 1, the In- 
dustrial Appliance Co. of New 
England has moved to their new 
offices at 250 Stuart Street; Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 





Convention Calendar 


June and July 


20-2—Second Short Course In- 
dustrial Gas Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Charles Greenleaf, chairman, 
325 Peoples Gas Building, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


July 


5-7—Michigan Gas Association. 
Annual convention, Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Albert G. Schroeder, secretary- 
treasurer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











J. W. Marshall Appointed Adver- 
tising Manager of Quigley 
Furnace Specialties Co. 


Mr. W. S. Quigley, president of 
the Quigley Furnace Specialties 
Co., Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. W. Marshall as ad- 
vertising manager of this rapidly 
growing organization, engaged in 
the manufacture of Hytempite, a 
plastic refractory cement for bond- 
ing firebrick and kindred uses. 

Mr. Marshall comes to the Quig- 
ley organization direct from the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, where he was 
manager of the publicity division 
of their Pittsburgh office. He has 
specialized in industrial advertis- 
ing and has been connected in the 
past with the American Nickel 
Corporation, where he served as 
assistant sales manager, and G. P. 
Blackiston and staff, as manager of 
the creative division. 

Mr. Marshall assumes his new 
duties with more than fifteen 
years’ experience in advertising, 
promotion of sales, editorial and 
engineering experience. He is a 
member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and a 
graduate of Cornell University. 
His headquarters will be at the 
company’s New York office, No. 
26 Cortlandt Street. 

. 


x * 


Heads Public Utilities Commission 


Denver.—Otto Bock, who has 
been a member of the State Public 
Utilities Commission of Colorado 
for four years, was named chair- 
man of the commission by Gover- 

_ nor Adams. 


Mohawk Hudson Corp. Forms 
Merchandise Council 


For the purpose of more effect- 
ively co-ordinating merchandising 
activities of the various subsidiary 
companies of the Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation group, and, as 
stated by President C. S. Ruffner 
in his announcement, “to deter- 
mine upon methods which will 
stimulate and develop the appli- 
ance load to the greatest extent 
consistent with the major function 
of distributing gas and electricity,” 
a Merchandise Council has been 
formed. 


The Council includes in addition 
to Mr. M. E. Skinner, commercial 
manager, and Mr. L. A. Jones, 
purchasing agent, Mr. J. L. Haley, 
vice-president of the Municipal 
Gas Company; Mr. R. Timmer- 
man, commercial manager of the 
Adirondack Power and Light Cor- 
poration; Mr. W. J. Reagan, vice- 
president of the Utica Gas and 
Electric Company, and Mr. W. C. 
Pearce, commercial manager of the 
Syracuse Lighting Company. 

Through the Merchandise Coun- 
cil it is hoped to standardize the 
line of appliances being carried by 
the various subsidiary companies 
in such a way as to reduce stocks, 
improve the selection of merchan- 
dise offered to the public, and to 
obtain the most favorable co-oper- 
ative arrangements with the man- 
ufacturers of this equipment. 

Various members of the council 
have been designated to sponsor 
certain lines of appliances, and 
with Mr. Jones, to investigate and 
suggest to the Council additions or 
changes in the list of standard ap- 
pliances which is to be adopted for 
all companies of the group. This 
move, it is hoped, will greatly sim- 
plify contact between the Mohawk 
Hudson group of companies and 
manufacturer’s representatives in 
that’ it will be necessary for the 
latter to see only two people in 
order to have the merits of new 
appliances brought to the attention 
of the Council. 

Representatives calling on Mr. 
Jones, purchasing agent, in Sche- 
nectady will be immediately put in 
touch with the proper sponsor with 
whom they can discuss the merits 
of their particular line of appli- 
ances. 
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Starts Work Extending Its Mains 
to Take Care of Future 


Bridgeton, N. J.—Always trying 
tc anticipate business, the Bridge- 
ton Gas Light Company is now ex- 
tending its gas mains to the land 
development on Atlantic Street, 
which is being promoted by the 
Greater Bridgeton Realty Co. 

It has always been the policy of 
the gas company to anticipate 
business, and, believing that homes 
will be erected along Atlantic 
Street during this summer, the 
company started work to extend 
its mains. The officials of the 
company have made it a practice 
to be present with their mains 
when the business is ready for 
them. 

They are extending their main 
along this development before 
there is even a cellar dug. This 
gives an idea of the confidence the 
company has in the growth of 
Bridgeton. 


& 8-8 


Rate Reductions to Be Discussed 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Reductions 
in rates of gas utilities, both pri- 
vate and municipal, as a part of a 
program “of utility rate cuits 
planned by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, will be dis- 
cussed shortly with representa- 
tives of at least ten cities, accord- 
ing to John W. McArdle, chairman 
of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission. Mr. McCardle said he 
had arranged to talk over proposed 
reductions with representatives 
from Franklin, Goshen, Jefferson- 
ville, New Albany, Warsaw, La 
Porte, Greencastle and Rochester. 


Natural Gas for Carbon Black 
Purposes 


Rock Springs, Wyo.—The state 
law of Wyoming which stipulated 
that natural gas could not be used 
in the making of carbon black 
within a radius of ten miles of an 
incorporated city was declared un- 
constitutional. However, to use 
the gas for such purposes, a per- 
mit must be secured from John G. 
Marzel, state ~eologist. A carbon 
black plant is to be established at 
Rock ora one of the principal 
cities of the state of Wyoming. 


Fieldner to Supervise Mines Ex- 
periment Stations 


Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh station 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, on 
July 1 asumes direction of all of 
the bureau field stations, with the 
title of chief engineer, division of 
experiment stations, with offices 
in Washington, D. C. In this new 
position Dr. Fieldner will have 
general supervision of all experi- 
mental work being conducted by 
the bureau in its eleven field sta- 
tions and numerous co-operative 
projects located out of Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. Fieldner is well known to 
the members of the gas industry, 
as he is one of the outstanding bu- 
reau specialists in the field of coal 
processing and coke and by-prod- 
uct investigations. His work on 
ventilation, toxic gases in mines 
and tunnels, and during the war 
period on gas mask charcoal is also 
widely recognized. 

Dr. Fieldner has been particu- 
larly active in technical association 
work in the coal and coke commit- 
tees of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the American 
Gas Association, American Chemi- 
cal Society, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, and the Coal Mining Insti- 
tute of America. His writings on 
various fuel and gas problems have 
been widely printed, both by the 
Bureau and in the technical press. 

Members of the gas engineering 
profession have expressed keen 
pleasure at this appointment, be- 
cause they realize that it places in 
charge of the experimental work 
of the bureau a man who under- 
stands thoroughly and will direct 
sympathetically the studies of par- 
ticular interest to the gas and fuel 
industries. 


*’- * 


Petition Filed for Extension of 
Mains 

Albany.—Petition was filed with 
the Public Service Commission by 
the Republic Light, Heat & Power 
Company of Buffalo for permission 
to extend its gas plant in the vil- 
lage and town of Oakfield, Gen- 
esee County, and for the approval 
of a franchise therefor granted by 
the town and village boards. 





Strike Making Itself Felt in Size 
of Coal Piles 

Indianapolis. — While there ap- 
pears to be no real dearth of coal 
with the industry here, the strike 
is beginning to make itself felt in 
lessened coal piles and a mounting 
price range. During the past few 
days coal men of Indianapolis have 
increased the prices from 25 to 50 
cents a ton. The price of all 
grades of coal coming into the In- 
dianapolis market, with the excep- 
tion of Kentucky and Indiana 
coals, has been increased. It is ex- 
pected that these coals will follow 
with higher prices before long. 

In the Indiana bituminous field 
several of the operators of pit 
mines have signed agreements 
with miners on the old Jackson- 
ville wage scale and have resumed 
operations. All the strip mine op- 
erators have signed the agree- 
ment, but most of the coal is going 
out of the state, where bituminous 
coal is replacing other grades. 
This resumption of work, how- 
ever, has prevented, doubtless, a 
big increase in Indiana coal prices. 

Generally speaking, the industry 
began the coal strike in May with 
fair reserves. A slight but grad- 
ual expansion in business has 
caused a shrinkage of these re- 
serves, but even if the entire sup- 
ply were shut off, there would not 
be any immediate danger. The 
disposition, however, has been to 
keep these reserves up to a good 
level with purchases from the non- 
union fields and from those sec- 
tions in the unionized fields where 
mines are in operation, in order to 
afford adequate protection. 

*- * * 


* News Corrections 


Page 595, June 11th, issue: 

Under U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany Activities the statement is 
made that part of the Fond du Lac 
contract included the refilling of 
the present benches which had 
been in service since 1924. 

This is incorrect as these benches 
have been in service since 1917. 

Page 598, June 11th issue: 

Under caption, Work on Gas 
Holder Is Begun, reference is 
made to the Stacey Brothers Gas 
and Manufacturing Company. 

This should be corrected to read 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction 
Company. 
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Associated System Buys Gas Utilities 


New Properties Have Gross 


New York City.—The Associat- 
ed Gas & Electric system has ac- 
quired the Gas Utilities, Inc., 
through purchase of practically all 
of the common stock of the latter. 
The latest acquisition by Asso- 
ciated includes Indiana Gas Utili- 
ties, serving Terre Haute, Brazil 
and suburbs and Richmond, Ind.; 
the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, serving Bloomington, III.; 
Sioux Falls Gas Co., serving Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Portsmouth Gas Com- 
pany, serving Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Lake Shore Gas Company, serv- 
ing Ashtabula and Madison, Ohio; 
Northwestern Oil & Gas Company, 
serving Conneaut, Geneva and Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, and the Lock Haven 
Gas & Coal Company, serving 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

The newly acquired properties 
have annual gross revenues ex- 
ceeding $2,600,000, and serve over 
60,000 customers in 17 communi- 
ties in the four states mentioned 
and Pennslyvania. Four of the com- 
panies manufacture their own 


Revenues Exceeding $2,600,000 


water gas, two buy natural gas, 
two buy coke oven gas, and two 
manufacture coal gas. The cities 
and towns served are commercial 
centers and several are of nation- 
wide importance industrially. A 
pipe line from Terre Haute to 
Brazil, Ind., is under construction 
and will supply Brazil’s require- 
ments. 

The board of directors of Gas 
Utilities, Inc., as a result of this 
consolidation, includes J. I. Mange, 
president, and H. C. Hopson, vice- 
president, of the Associateu Gas & 
Electric Company of New York; F. 
S. Burroughs and C. W. Beall, both 
of Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York, and who are also directors 
of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany ; G. W. Olmstead, of Ludlow, 
Pa., a director of Empire Power 
Corporation and of Long Island 
Lighting Company, and Ralph H. 
Beaton, president of Gas Utilities, 
Inc., who will continue at the head 
of the Gas Utilities, Inc. The man- 
agement otherwise will remain as 
before. 





Central Hudson Consolidation Authorized 


Albany.—The Public Service~ 


Commission has authorized the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Company of Poughkeepsie, the 
Dutchess Light, Heat & Power 
Company of Rhinebeck; The 
United Hudson Electric Corpora- 
tion of Poughkeepsie; the Kings- 
ton, New York, Gas & Electric 
Company; the Ulster Electric 
Light, Heat & Power Company of 
Saugerties, and the Upper Hudson 
Electric & Railroad Company of 
Catskill, to consolidate into a sin- 
gle corporation to be known as the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation. The consent is con- 
ditioned upon the new corporation 
agreeing to comply with all orders 
made by the Commission affecting 
rates and service of the six com- 
panies. 

The Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation is also authorized 
to execute a mortgage as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, and to issue thereunder 
first and refunding five per cent. 
gold mortgage bonds due in 1957 
amounting to $10,050,000. It is 
also given authority to issue, 300,- 
048 shares of no par value com- 





mon stock and $6,030,000 in six 
per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, the bonds and stock to be 
used in exchange for the bonds and 


stock of the constituent companies. 
x* * * 


To Build Gas Holder 

Gloversville, N. Y.—The Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company 
will spend $70,000 this spring in 
the erection of a large gas holder, 
with a capacity of 750,000 cubic 
feet, at the Mill street plant. 

The erection of the holder will 
double the present storage supply 
of gas. The largest holder now in 
operation at the Hill street plant 
holds only 300,000 cubic feet, while 
two other tanks hold 165,000 cubic 
feet more, making a total capacity 
of 465,000 cubic feet. 

Upon completion of the new 
holder, which will make the total 
capacity over 1,200,000 cubic feet, 
and greatly improve the facilities 
of the company. The supply pro- 
vided bv the new holder would 
meet any emergency caused by the 
shutting down of the other plants 
for repairs. 

About 630,000 cubic feet of gas 
is daily consumed in the Glove 


Cities, often going as high as 850,- 

000. The new holder will adequate- 

ly fulfill any contingency caused 

by the growing gas consumption. 
* * * 


Boston Consolidated Runs Prize 
Contest on Automatic Water 
Heating 
New Brunswick, N. J.—Realizing 
the potential sales value of an 
entire organization, consisting of 
several hundred employees, a 
recent prize contest instituted by 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
appears to have accomplished a 
splendid result in promoting the 
sale of automatic water heating. 
Suggestions were asked for a 
four page folder, to be sent out to 
customers during January, three 

prizes being awarded. 

A committee consisting of Mr. 
Frank Capen of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Mr. H. J. Long, 
president of the Kompak Co., and 
Major O’Keefe, of the O’Keefe Ad- 
vertising Agency, awarded the 
prizes just prior to Christmas, to 
the following: 

lst Prize—Herbert D. Kelley. 

2nd Prize—Richard W. Bagley. 

3rd Prize—W. J. Killoran. 
A. M. Anderson. 

In addition, a special prize was 
awarded to G. H. Barnes for a 
special form of advertising which 
merited special attention. 

A large number of suggestions 
were offered, from employees of 
all departments of the company, 
thus showing a wide spread in- 
terest throughout the entire organ- 


ization. 
. + * 


W. R. Lacey Joins Home 
Incinerator Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. W. R. 
Lacey, whose merchandising abili- 
ties are well known throughout 
the gas industry, is joining our 
organization to enlarge our facili- 
ties for the promotion of 1927 
plans. Our plans and enlarged 
organization will help in increasing 
the gas load not only by selling 
more Incinerators and Incinors, 
but by affording merchandising 
ideas which will increase your sale 

of all major appliances. 

The plan starts with the sales- 
man. Briefly: it impresses him 
with the fact that he is selling gas 
—the Ideal Home Comfort Servant 
—and gas service in terms of com- 
fort, convenience, sanitation and 
labor saving. 

It embraces every department of 
the gas organization. The plan is 
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simple, sane and easily adopted, 
designed to promote the sale of 
every major gas appliance. 

For further information on the 
1927 merchandising plans, drop a 
line to. Home Incinerator Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* 7 
Frederic H. Hill Elected New 
President of Elmira Associaton 


of Commerce 


Elmira, N. Y.—Frederic H. Hill, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the E. W., L. & R. R. Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Association of Commerce to 
serve during the ensuing year. Mr. 
Hill is a member of the Manufac- 
turer’s division. He succeeds 
Arthur B. McLeod, who was urged 
to return to the presidency in the 
primaries, but who declined in 
favor of Mr. Hill. 





1927 Convention Southwest- 
ern Public Service Association 

Dallas, Texas—The next 
conyention of the Southwest- 
ern Public Service Associa- 
tion is to be held jointly with 
the Southwestern Geographic 
Division, N. E. L. A., in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, April 26- 
29, 1927. 











*- * 


“Shooting” Protection to Refrac- 
tory Surfaces 


A new method for protecting and 
repairing furnace walls, repairing 
coke ovens, rotary kilns, oil stills, 
etc., is described in the folder E-11 
just off the press, published by the 
Keystone Refractories Co., 120 
Liberty street, New York. 

The device used for this purpose 
is the Keystone Refractory Spray- 
er and is designed to “shoot” 
plastic, pre-mixed refractory ma- 
terials, using Dura-stix as a binder 
and Steel-Veneer, described as a 
very dense granular refractory 
which withstands much higher 
temperatures than the _ better 
grades of firebrick; or, if pre- 
ferred, crushed firebrick of appro- 
priate size, including the fines. 

The apparatus consists of air 
tanks, containers for the plastic 
mixture, hose connections and an 
extended nozzle which enables the 
spraying of parts otherwise diffi- 
cult to reach. The unit is so 
arranged, that after being placed 





in position it is not disturbed for 
recharging. 

The Keystone Sprayer has a 
capacity of 1 1/3 cu. ft. of mixed 
material. This charge will cover 
66 2/3 sq. ft. of surface, %-in. 
thick. 

The manufacturers will gladly 
supply further information if re- 
quested. 

*- * * 
Sprague Meter Co. Issues First 
Bulletin for 1927 

Bulletin No. 10, describing the 
“Sprague Standard” Line Cast Iron 
Gas Meters, Regular and Prepay- 
ment, has just been issued by the 


Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Twenty pages are devoted to a 
very comprehensive explanation 
of the numerous advantages of the 
above mentioned meters, with ex- 
plicit instructions relating to the 
setting, regulation and care of 
these specific types of Sprague 
meters. 

Dimensions and capacities of 
meters, also price lists of the 
various parts of these meters, with 
identifying illustrations, are in- 
cluded. 

Write to the manufacturers 
named above for your copy. 





Michigan Using Gas for Many Purposes 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Michigan is 
turning to manufactured gas for 
all varieties of heating jobs at a 
rate unprecedented in the long 
service record of the gas industry 
in the state, Charles R. Henderson, 
of Ann Arbor, president of the 
Michigan Gas Association, reported 
to members of the association. 

Annual consumption of gas in 
Michigan increased 44 per cent in 
six years, and the number of con- 
sumers showed a gain of 40.6 per 
cent, while the average monthly 
consumption of gas per customer 
has increased 7.23 per cent, Mr. 
Henderson said. 

“The homes and industries of 
the state consumed 27 billion cubic 
feet of gas in the past 12 months,” 
he reported, “compared with 18% 
billion recorded” by Brown’s direc- 
tory of gas companies issued in 
1920” 

“Six years ago,” Mr. Henderson 
said, “the average consumer used 
3,938 cubic feet of gas each month. 
The present average is 4,026 cubic 
feet. Much. of the increase is 
accounted for by the tremendous 
use of gas fuel in our factories. 





However, the use of gas in the 
home for heating water, space 
heating in rooms, heating homes 
and incinerating waste is account- 
ing for more of the _ increase. 
Early in 1927, gas-operated re- 
frigerators will go on the market 
and everyone is enthusiastic about 
the possibilities and economies 
which they promise.” 

Distribution of gas at high 
pressure is bringing service to a 
number of additional communities. 
Seventeen towns now receive gas 
from such mains radiating from 
Ann Arbor, Alma, Detroit, Jack- 
.son, Lansing, Mt. Clemens, and 
Plymouth, and service will soon be 
extended to eight other communi- 
ties. 

“The increase in the use of gas 
has made necessary additional 
manufacturing capacity in practi- 
cally every gas plant in the state, 
and a number of cities are now 
being served by new gas plants. 
Outstanding in this respect are the 
recent installations at Detroit, 
Flint and Port Huron. New plants 
at Adrian, Monroe and Plymouth 
are being planned.” 











Truck Carrying Automatic Water Heaters for Club- 


House of Atlantic City 


Airport Which is to be a 


Gigantic Field for International Sports 
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ONE OF THE BEST MESSAGES EVER GIVEN 
THE GAS CONSUMING PUBLIC 


As of the first of February the American Gas 
Association has started a service for gas companies 
that should have effects both salutary and far reach- 
ing. We refer to the advertising material being sent 


SEAL OF DISTINCTION 


Company confines its 
sales of gas ranges and flex- 
ible gas tubing to those 

bearing the above Blue Star Seal of 
the Testing Laboratory of the 


This Seal is your guarantee that 
- the appliance conforms to high 
standards of safety, efficiency and 
durability established by specialists 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, U.S. 
Public Health Service, U.S. Bureau 
of Standards and the American. 
Gas Association. 
Blue Star Seal 





This is one of the most important announce- 
ments ever made your gas company. We 
are squarely this movement and guar- 
antee unreservedly evety appliance marked 
with the Blue Star Seal. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 








AG.A-706 


out for promoting the sale of the proper gas tubing 
and ranges. 

This material includes specimen cuts of four ex- 
cellent advertisements for insertion in newspapers 
and the like; a twelve page booklet listing appliances 
that have been approved by the Testing Laboratory; 
an attractive window card about thirteen inches wide 
and twenty-two inches high; a return post card 
acknowledging receipt of the material and indicating 
when the particular gas company will start the sale 
of approved appliances; and lastly a blank for order- 
ing envelope stuffers, additional window cards, ete. 

The sending out of this publicity material which 
has been compiled after considerable work has its 
inception in the resolutions unanimously adopted in 
general session of the annual convention, October 
14, 1926. 


Substance of Resolutions 


These resolutions go on to state, in part, that no 
gas ranges or flexible gas tubing should be sold by 
any member gas company which do not bear the 
laboratory seal of approval; that every member gas 
company be requested to notify range and tubing 
manufacturers of adherence to the policy stated in 
the resolutions; that the A. G. A. disapproves of the 
practice of marketing appliances and tubing not 
qualifying for A. G. A. standards and lastly, that the 
executive board be requested to consider the adoption 
of a policy tending to make effective the resolutions 
both as to gas companies and manufacturers. 


The Message 


The nucleus or skeleton about which the entire 
publicity is built is the message shown on the cut 
below. We believe it is a model for conciseness and 
depth of meaning. 

This message is reproduced in toto both on the 
envelope stuffers and window cards as well. More- 
over it constitutes the first advertisement in the four 
sample ads sent out and marks an important mile- - 
stone along the road of gas progress; a fitting testi- 
monial that the Appliance Testing Laboratory is 
functioning efficiently. 

It is a message that will hearten the progressive 
manufacturer and, as is proper, gradually show the 
error of their way to those who build gas consuming 
devices which are not only unsafe and inefficient but 
have for some time afflicted the gas industry with 
undeserved bedevilment. 
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UNTIL YOU SEE THE 
ROPER PROPOSITION! 


Send for Complete Information 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Ill. 
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THE “PATROL” VALVE FOR AUTOMATIC GAS 
BURNING 


_The “Patrol” Valve is the expression of two prac- 
tical gas men on how to make automatic gas burn- 
ing appliances safe in the hands of the consumer. 


Conrad Schuck and George Layer, the inventors 
of the “Patrol” Valve, set out to develop a safety 
control that would positively insure the presence of 
a pilot flame when the gas to the main burner was 
turned on. The result was accomplished by using a 
normally closed valve that had to be opened each 
time the system called for heat and by making the 
opening of this valve absolutely dependent on the 
presence of the pilot light, 




















Patrol Valve, Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The accompanying cut shows the commercial de- 
velopment of Schuck and Layer’s original idea. The 
“Patrol” Valve shown is the one that is used in con- 
nection with other gas control valves such as a 
thermostat, time, or distant control valve. 


The pilot light (L) received its gas supply from 
a point ahead of the thermostatic, time or automatic 
valve controlling the system. ‘This light should 
always be kept burning. It is this pilot light that 
ignites the main burner, and the “Patrol” Valve 
operating pilot burner, and unless it is burning the 
“Patrol” Valve will not open. 

When the gas control valve opens, gas is admitted 
to the closed “Patrol” Valve and a restricted amount 
is bypassed around the “Patrol” Valve by way of the 
needle valve C to the valve opening burner U. 

If the pilot L is burning the gas from the burner 
U is ignited thereby and serves to heat the thermo- 
static metal strip H. In a few minutes the strip H 
has become sufficiently heated to shift the valve 
actuating mechanism and snap the “Patrol” Valve to 
its fully opened position, admitting gas to the main 
burners. 

Had the pilot L been extinguished at the start of 
this operation it would have been impossible to heat 


the thermostatic metal and the valve would have 
remained closed until the pilot was relighted. 


After the main burner is put in operation in the 
manner described the “Patrol” Valve remains open 
as long as gas is supplied to it. Overheating of the 
thermostatic metal is prevented in a unique manner 
by using the valve head’ M to co-operate with a 
second valve seat which is in the gas line of the 
burner U so that any tendency to overheat of the 
strip H immediately results in decreasing the supply 
of gas to the burner U serving to maintain the ther- 
mostatic metal at just the proper temperature to 
hold the valve open. In like manner cooling of the 
strip H causes an increased flow of gas to the metal 
heating burner U. 


Upon closing off the supply of gas to the “Patrol 
Valve the thermostatic metal quickly cools and snaps 
the valve shut and it is then in position to repeat 
the cycle just described. 

Gas-tight and non-binding packing is provided for 
the valve stem by a flexible leather diaphragm. The 
valve head is faced on both sides with a special 
leather to insure a leakless valve. The valve is so 
constructed that all the working parts of the valve 
may be removed from the valve without disconnect- 
ing it from the gas line. 


The small pilot L is the only burner that the con- 
sumer can light or extinguish. The opening and 
closing of the main gas supply is entirely automatic 
and dependent for its proper functioning upon the 
presence of the pilot light. 


The flame that lights the burner is the flame that 
turns it on. Descriptive matter can be had by ad- 
dressing the Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, O. 


mm Rm 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT SINGLE?—GETTING 
YOUR STORY OVER 


Here of late some of the advertising gas men have 
‘been running their advertisements down a single 
column and making quite a splash with it, too. The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, have worked 
out what might be called a double-barrel advertise- 
ment using one column. The advertisement which 
we are reproducing on this page takes no chances 
in getting the story over, but that’s the way John 
F, Weedon does all things—thoroughly. Look at 
it and you get “It is not what fuel costs—to buy— 
but—what it costs to use” you just can’t get away 
from that much of the advertisement and if you lived 
in Chicago or were in anyways a “Midlander” that 
much of the advertisement having been read you'd 
never stop for you’d want to know why and how 
come and you would read the balance of the adver- 
tisement and “’phone Wabash 6000.” 

The other advertisements on the page are designed 
to remind folks that special sales are in progress at 
the gas company’s store and are so designed to do 
just that. 
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ACIDCO MON? SAST DIDE 











“ hold fast to that which is good” 


The famous cast iron pipe that has been in service for centuries 
in the great cities of the world, was made in sand lined molds. 


So is Mono-cast. Investigate! 





Mono-cast Specifications mailed on request. 


Write for a copy. 
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The total yearly bill now being paid by the baking 
industry in the United States for five major fuels 
totals $18,158,150. This is divided as follows: 


Anthracite coal. .....ccccccccces $5,970,000 
GAO SEIN sek ches i wekéereees 5,250,000 
Bituminous coal .............. 3,607,500 
ES Se nD PIP gh 2,632,450 
Cl bad See iacnks ¢oewedcdecs 698,200 


In addition to the 
above there is spent 
something less than 


Three-Tenths of a Loaf Is Better Than 
None---BUT 


has contracted with the American Gas Association 
to undertake the erection of a three-chamber bake 
oven which will be used to conduct experiments and 
tests to the end that the last word in bake oven 
design will be available for gas companies to market 


in this very promising field. 
The experimental 
work will be largely 
supervised by a 








$500,000 yearly for 
miscellaneous fuels 
such as electricity, 
wood, etc. 

Note :—Sufficient 
data are not available 
to permit of esti- 
mating the propor- 
tions of natural and 
manufactured gas 





used. cs 
The total figure of : dt ! 
something over $18,- Nit in 


000,000 — not includ- 
ing cost of mis¢el- 
laneous fuels—is 
something to conjure 








“fellow” appointed by 
the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

After all the tests 
have been concluded 
the oven will be dis- 
assembled and moved 
into an actual bakery, 
whereupon the bread, 
pies, etc., will be put 
through the same in 
a wholly commercial 
manner. 

So that the gas in-- 
dustry as a whole will 
know that this work 
is not lagging it can 











with and accordingly 
has led the American 
Gas Institute to 
finance a fellowship in 


the American Institute of Baking, the technical body. 


of the baking industry. A mighty important and far- 
reaching step forward. 


Briefly the plan of action that will be followed out 
is as follows: 


The Surface Combustion Company of New York 





- +E PO 


ASSOCIATION WORKING ON CONVENTION 


Messrs. C. W: Berghorn-and H. M. Hartman are 
at the present in Chicago working on the problem of 
layouts and exhibits, as well as making arrangements 
with the Hotel Stevens for the October convention 
of the American Gas Association. This work will 
occupy upwards of two weeks of their time. 


Where Shall We Cut? 


be said that the 
“fellow” has already 
been appointed, the 
oven has been built 
and is now under process of turning out baked pro- 
ducts in an experimental way. 

Big things can be looked forward to by reasom 
of the above step on the part of the American Gas 
Association and whereas the gas industry is re- 
sponsible for the production of roughly, we take it, 
three-tenths of the bakery products at the present 
time we can still look for a healthier cut of the loaf 
in the near future. 





NATIONAL MACHINE WORKS NEGOTIATIONS 

The National Machine Works of Chicago, III., man- 
ufacturers of heat treating furnaces, are being nego- 
tiated with by the American Gas Association some 


. what along the line of procedure being carried out 


with the American Institute of Baking. 

These negotiations will be concerned with the 
probable development of a superior gas-fired fur- 
nace for the treatment of steel and its products. 
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Gas Companies 
all over the country 
are ordering 


rol ONE 


Water Heaters 
by the carload 


They are creating new sales records every month. An 
appliance of proven worth sold at a price and on terms 
that make every metered homea prospect and the resulting 
good will of satisfied users, is the answer. There is no 
sound reason why you should not be selling Hotzones. 


Write at once for information 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association GLOUCESTER, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
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OFFICE METHODS IN GAS COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 282) 


The principal criticism of this method is that it 
is impossible to have the typists draw the line be- 
tween letters that should and should not be followed 
up, with the resulting necessity of making an extra 
carbon of every letter, and therefore the making of 
many unnecessary copies, and additional work for 
the file clerk, since she must weed out the unneces- 
sary copies. 

Summary of Follow-Up Filing Methods—Our dis- 
cussion of follow-up methods has shown very clearly 
the value of the tickler system. It is simple, sure, 
and capable of the widest application. Only papers 
actually needing follow-up are considered, and the 
tickler file is especially economical of space. 


Name Filing 


The emphasis, in the discussion of these first two 
questions, has been on the importance of the files 
in sharing the current work of the office. There is 
yet another question to which the executive should 
secure the answer: are the files a reliable source of 
information, and in what way is this information 
kept? © 

They should be an absolutely complete source of 
information on company affairs, and they should be 
organized to fit the particular needs of the company. 
They should care for all the details and ramifications 
of a subject extending over a period of years equally 
as well as they care for a single letter and the reply 
to that letter. 

An inspection of the filing department will reveal 
several classes of letters to be put away for future 
reference. Much of this material originates with 
customers, firms, or individuals, whose names auto- 
matically establish the most convenient method of 
filing and finding their letters. Everything to, from, 
or about a particular case is thus brought together 
in a single folder labeled with its name. The whole 
story is there. 

Name files divide their material in two ways, de- 
pending upon the amount of correspondence which 
accumulates for each individual: folders devoted to 
single customers, and miscellaneous folders of cor- 
respondence for several customers whose names 
begin with the same letter of the alphabet. Volume 
determines where papers go. 

But filing and indexing alphabetically are not as 
simple as “A, B, C.” Greatly expanded alphabets are 
often needed to care for the huge accumulation of a 





* The standard cross-reference sheet is the same size as 
a letterhead. It is filed just as if it were a letter, except that 
it goes into another folder where search might be made for 
the létter in question; and it refers to the folder where the 
original letter is actually filed. If a letter or paper is properly 
cross-indexed, no matter where you look in the file you find 
either the original or a cross-reference sheet that tells where 
it 1s. 


large corporation, such as a gas company. It is worth 
while to make certain that this expansion has been 
done logically, for some letters have greater filing 
value than others: “B,” “H,” “M,” “S,” and “W” 
take approximately 50 per cent of all the matter 
filed. These five letters should receive a greater 
measure of expansion than the others. 

Although name filing is a plan that accommodates 
the bulk of a company’s correspondence, there are 
certain papers which are most easily referred to if 
a file is maintained by subject matter. Files of 
technical information, of administrative papers, of 
information data, and of legal cases lend themselves 
particularly to this method. Subject filing is not 
so simple as the name plan, and for this reason we 
are going somewhat into detail about it. 


Subject Filing 


Subject filing is detined as the indexing and filing 
of papers which go to make up a complete story or 
subject, under the name of the particular subject, 
without regard to the source of the papers or to the 
identity of the individuals concerned. 

The most successful method of subject filing is the 
one which files directly, without the aid of numerical 
or other indexes. Numerical filing is not advisable 
if it can possibly be avoided. Surely, if the cross- 
reference cards used as an index to a numerical file 
of papers can be filed alphabetically, as they must 
be, the papers themselves can be filed alphabetically 
also, provided only that reasonable care is taken in 
cross-indexing, and provided that the subject names 
under which the papers are filed are chosen intelli- 
gently and in a consistent manner throughout the file. 

The general principles that should be followed in 
subject filing may be summarized as follows: 

1. The file clerk must know enough about the 
business of the company to select the subject names 
intelligently. 

2. Papers should always be filed by subject when 
it is valuable to have all of the papers bearing on a 
particular matter accessible in one place. 

3. Papers filed by subject should be cross-indexed 
when it is necessary, but more sparingly as the sub- 
ject grows.* It is not necessary to cross-index every 
paper, by any means. 

4. Material should be subdivided into specific 
subject folders when the first folder is outgrown; 
sooner, if the natural divisions of the subject become 
apparent. 

5. Cross-indexing methods and follow-up methods 
should be the same as those used in an ordinary 
alphabetical file. 

6. The subject folders should be filed in their 
proper alphabetical position exactly as individual 
folders allotted to individual firms or persons are 
filed. The subject file need not be kept in a separate 
filing cabinet. It should be combined with the regular 
correspondence file. 

In short, we would repeat that subject filing re- 
quires careful reasoning and consistent thinking. 
If a paper is filed by a particular subject name today, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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All Goodman Stoppers 
are now equipped with 
the Improved Patented 
Locking Sleeve, which locks both han- 
dles to the pipe. Stopper cannot slip. 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 
523 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STACE Y B R OS. 
GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Engineers and Builders of 


GAS HOLDERS 


and 


GAS PLANTS 
































Complete Coal Carbon- 


ization Plants 


HIGH GRADE REFRACTORY 
PRODUCTS 


PARCO PRODUCTS—PARCO HIGH TEM- 
PERATURE PATCHING CEMENT 


PARKER-RUSSELL 
SAINT LOUIS 











Consumes Grease From Oven 
of Gas Range 
Highly Recommended By 
Engineers—Range Experts 
Solves Unsafe Venting 


x * * 


Enamel and Black Japan 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Patented. 

Beware of 

Infringing AKme FLue_, INC. 
Imitations. 1517-27 Guilford Avenue, 


Baltimore, Md. 


























METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS 
5-150 REPAIRS 
10-375 PROVERS 
PUMPS 
30-875 CALORIMETERS 
60-1500 WET METERS 
GAUGES 
150-3400 APPARATUS 





LAMBERT METER CO 





| BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 











New SKIP HOIST Catalog 
Just Off the Press 


It will be to your advantage 
to send for a copy 


Cc. W. HUNT COMPANY, INC. 
West New Brighton, New York City 



































Instruments for the Gas Industry 


Thermometers Vacuum Gauges 
Draft Gauges) 
Hydrometers Special and 
Hygrometers Experimental 
Manometers Instruments 
PRECISION THERMOMETER & 


INSTRUMENT CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1439 Brandywine St., 











| CHICAGO MONTREAL BOSTON 
Byllesby 
Engineering and Management 








231 S. La Salle Street 


| 
Corporation | 
| 
Chicago 


San Francisco | 


New York 
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OFFICE METHODS IN GAS COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 18) 


similar papers must be filed by the same name next 
week or next month. And subject filing should not be 
overdone. The normal way to file any letter or paper 
is by the name of the individual concerned, or by the 
exact name of the paper. Subject filing is thus 
abnormal, even though it is frequently essential that 
it be used; and, being abnormal, it requires careful 
planning. 

And the executive must remember that the file 
clerk who is familiar enough with filing, who is suffi- 
ciently well informed concerning the business of the 
company for which she is working, to be able to file 
accurately and consistently by subjects, is of neces- 
sity a high caliber employee. 


Centralization of Files Is Advisable 


The executive can lead the way to the combining 
of files into one central filing department. If he has 
not already considered the advantages to be secured 
from such centralization, he should do so. In this 
way he can be more sure of having the filing done 
by trained employees, and he will insure a uniform 
system of filing and uniform service for all depart- 
ments in such matters as follow-up, transfer, and the 
— of previous correspondence to incoming 
mail. 

Centralization of files also results in savings in 
equipment. It prevents the possibility of having half- 
filled cabinets in individual departments. It insures 
uniform filing equipment. And it insures up-to-date 
files at all times. There are no papers awaiting the 
time when some stenographer or other quasi filing 
clerk is at leisure to file them. In short, centralization 
means both efficiency and economy. 

If the executive will take an actual interest in the 
files to the extent we have outlined, he will find real 
opportunities for executive action. 

In our next article we will deal in detail with the 
most important yet the most commonly neglected 
files of the gas company, namely, those of the audit- 
ing department. 


meee 
THE SUMMER REFRIGERATING LOAD 
(Continued from page 294) 


the practice of keeping their gas house heating 
system in commission the year round to heat their 
homes on cold days in summer. There is no reason 
why the gas company should not sell gas for cooling 
the home as well as heating it. The far greater 
comfort that results from having the house always, 
every day in the year, at a uniform temperature 
will be appreciated enough so that those who can 
afford the complete system will not object to the 
cost. 

Of course not so much gas is likely to be used 
in summer as in winter but there will not be nearly 


the difference between the summer and the winter 
load as exists when heating alone is done. Besides 
the gas company will be giving complete service, a 
uniform temperature every day in the year rather 
than a uniform temperature every day in winter. 
There is reason to believe that gas refrigerating 
machines of a size required will be available before 
very long, so now would seem to be a good time to 
get ready for the initial experiments. 


a mm 


PREST-O-WELD CUTTING ATTACHMENT FOR 
W-101 WELDING BLOWPIPE 


For users of the Prest-O-Weld oxy-acetylene 
welding equipment who wish to do a limited amount 
of metal cutting, the Oxweld Acetylene Company, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City, has recently 
added to its line the CW-101 cutting attachment for 
its W-101 welding blowpipe. It is intended to handle 
occasional rather than cutting work, especially when 
the amount and nature of the work done does not 
warrant the purchase of a separate cutting outfit. 





Illustrating Cutting Attachment 


Connecting and disconnecting the attachment has 
been made extremely simple so that it can be done 
with great rapidity and ease. To connect it to the 
W-101 welding blowpipe, the stem and nut assembly 
is first removed from the blowpipe. The short tube 
(b) of the attachment is then inserted into the mixer 
tube (C). The stem nut (D) is not tightened until 
later. The long tube (E) is next held along the right 
hand. side of the handle, and the union nipple (F) is 
sprung into the rear of the oxygen valve body (G). 
The long tube is swung to the top of the handle, and 
the connection nut (H) is screwed on and tightened. 

In disconnecting the attachment, the stem nut (D) 
and the connection (H) are first unscrewed. Then 
the long tube (E) of the attachment is swung to the 
right hand side of the handle and the union nipple 
(F) is sprung out of the rear of the oxygen valve 
body (G). The attachment is slid forward and the 
stem removed from the mixer tube. 

Fitted with two nozzles, this attachment will 
handle steel and wrought iron up to 1 or 1%-inch 
thickness. The oxygen pressures required for the 
C-W-101 cutting attachment are practically the 
same as the Prest-O-Weld cutting table for C-101 
cutting blowpipe. A table of pressure included in the 
instruction pamphlet furnished with the attachment 
simplifies the operator’s work. 
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InlOl/ ZONE 


Self Action 4 
Storage Gas-Water Heater 




















Quality In Every Detail 


assures quality performance. From the extra- heavy 
tank, tested to a pressure of 300 lbs., to the thoroughly 
proven and tested thermostat, the Hotzone is a product 
worthy of the best efforts of any gas company. Sales 
records are being broken—YOU should be selling 
Hotzones. May we send you convincing proof and prices? 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association GLOUCESTER, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST GAS AREA, FROM 
WHICH INDUSTRIAL GAS IS OFFERED 
KANSAS CITY 


This map shows the world’s largest gas area. It 
is in the Texas Panhandle, in the Amarillo district. 
The strip is 110 miles long, averaging 12 miles across. 

So far no territory of any consequence,is being 
served from this area. No oil is im the gas-area, but 
touching it on the north border; in Hutchinson 
County, is a big developing oil field. 

The proposed Texas Corporation-Columbian Car- 
bon gas pipe line to Kansas City would originate in 
the east end of the Panhandle gas field, in Wheeler 
County. The line to Kansas City would be 410 miles 
long. 


OKLAHOMA 








, SOuTH 
ERD Keown Gas Produciag Ara ROVEM AREA 325 SQUARE MILES 


QD 0001 Oil Producing Area Seale of Miles 
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The largest previously known gas field is at 
Monroe, La., opened in 1912 and still going. This 
field is eighteen miles square and a minimum of 400 
million feet of gas a day has been taken from it since 
it opened. A United States survey of 1925 showed 
less than one-sixth of the supply had been used. The 
Standard Oil has just completed a pipe line from that 
field to its refineries at Baton Rouge. 

The heat content of the Panhandle gas is higher 
than that of the Kansas and Oklahoma fields now 
being supplied Kansas City. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE 800 MILLIONS 
IN PUBLIC UTILITIES 


At the beginning of 1927 life insurance companies 
had invested in public utility securities more than 
800 million dollars, an increase of 83 per cent since 
1924, according to a survey covering 52 life insurance 
companies holding more than 90 per cent of the assets 
of all those in the country, says the New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Informatiomi. 

Life insurance companies are now second only to 
savings banks as a market for publi¢ utility securities. 

“The investment of vast sums in public utility 


securities by banks and insurance companies has a 
two-fold significance,” says a statement by the Com- 
mittee. “It is primarily evidence of the inherent 
strength and stability of the public utility industry, 
for neither banks nor insurance companies can afford 
to risk their money in hazardous enterprises. The 
dirécting heads of these institutions are charged with 
a public trust, since the funds invested belong to their 
depositors and policy-holders. Their purchase of 
public utility securities is predicated upon the record 
of the utility industry for growth, sound operation 
and. increasing public service. 

“It is equally evidence of the natural bond between 
the utilities and the public. Electric service, gas 
service, and the others, have become essential 
elements in the modern standard of living, and the 
demand for them is only less universal than the 
demand for food and shelter. 

“The investment of many hundred millions of 
dollars ‘by’ banks and insurance companies in the 
public utility industry means that the holders of life 
insurance policies and owners of bank accounts have 
a definite and tangible interest in the safety and 
prosperity of the utilities, since the safety of the 
policy or bank account depends in large degree upon 
the sound: financial condition and wise management 
of the utilities.” 
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CANTOR’S 
METROPLE HOTEL 


«“Panama’s Premier Cabaret” 








ANNOUNCES 
10 ENTERTAINERS 10 


Gés! GAs! Gés! 
(The Famous Local Gas Song) | 
In A 


GAS REVUE 


TO-NIGHT! TO-NIGHT! 
Miss SADIE TREMAINE 














Newspaper Ad from Panama 
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The Improved Equipment Co. 
Engineers and Builders 


24 State St. New York 





FULTON LOW PRESSURE GOVERNORS 


Fulton Low Pressure Governors are designed to reduce the pressure in the 
service mains as low as may be convenient for safe and economical combustion. 
They are generally used to reduce from one to fifty pounds on the high pres- 
sure side to a few ounces. 

They may be set to reduce to two ounces, or any pressure up to one pound. 


Any pressure desired is instantly accomplished by changing the weight on the 
lever. 





Our improved style of valve makes a perfectly tight joint, thus preventing in- 
crease of pressure on low side when the consumption is light or entirely shut 
off; and, being perfectly balanced, it is not affected by the variations of pres- 
sure that may occur on the inlet side. 





Made in all sizes up _ Send for our 
to 24 inches. illustrated catalog. 


The CHAPLIN-FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE ARNOLD F. GLASS GAS RANGE 


This gas range represents the most advanced and 
practical engineering principles in the gas range of 
today. 

It was designed and patented closed cabinet so 
that all of the heat in the gas is consumed, thereby 
giving you the greatest amount of heat for dollars 
worth of gas consumed or used possible. 


By its advanced principles, this gas range elim- 
inates the great loss of heat energy so evident in other 
makes of stoves. It gives a uniform top heat under 
all six stove eyes as well as on all sides of the oven, 
this is done with one ordinary size burner, only 
using two burners for a period of about twelve 


minutes to fully heat oven when one burner may be 
shut off. 


This one burner will then produce enough heat 
to complete full meal, -boiling, frying, roasting, 
baking, etc., and also heat water in the tank should 
you’have same connected. You get all the heat in 
the gas when using this; The Arnold F. Glass Range, 
Patented. 

















Arnold F. Glass Gas Range 


You will note (see illustration) that the heat 
must travel over and around oven heating the smooth 
six eyed top on its journey before going out of the 
flue, thereby distributing the heat energy of the gas 
to all parts of the range where heat is required at 
the same time with one burner and a wonderful 
saving of gas. 

This wonderful saving of gas is secured by 
practical principle of using all the heat energy in 
the gas. Note carefully the construction as shown in 
the illustration. 

Descriptive circular sent on request to our main 
office in Birmingham, Ala. 
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INcINOR 











IncineratoR 


Will Help Increase 
Profits 


Not only does the Home Incinerator add 


another potential profit-making appliance to 
your list, but it also increases the sale of gas. 


We Will Help You! 


Our merchandising plan is very complete in 
every detail, and includes every form of adver- 
tising to build up a genuine demand for this 
necessary device, 


Send for your free copy of our Specialized 
Home Comforts Service Plan Book—(a 48- 
page treatise on group appliance sales) and 
learn how to secure extra profits. < 





The Home Incinerator 
—a portable gas-fired 
incinerator which posi- 
tively solves the waste 
disposal problem, is 
moderately priced—the 
only Incinerator in the 


field which will dispose 





of table waste as well 
as household accumula- 


tions. 


ry 
INcINOR 
TeHe2sER 


Write now for your copy of 
this illustrated plan book. 


HOME INCINERATOR CO. 
209 Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of domestic and commercial 
Incinerators exclusively 
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LIFETIME PROTECTION 
FOR STEEL GAS MAINS 








j 
‘ “ 


—at an extra 
= cost of only 


2/, to 4/, 


OR more than forty years 

BITUMASTIC ENAM- 

EL has provided the most 
efficient and dependable pro- 
tection to all steel surfaces 
exposed to moisture or buried 
in corrosive soil. It was for- 
merly applied by brush, how- 
ever, and this method proved 
too costly excepting where ex- 
treme conditions of corrosion 
demanded the utmost in pro- 
tection, regardless of expense. 





Then came the canvas band 
method of application which 
reduced this expense to but a 
The PEOPLE’S GAS COMPANY, New Jersey, ig but one of a | fraction of the former figure. 


—— 


companies now usi A 
steel ws talon “They. find. Gok inc acy jevdegal tones Engineers in the Gas Industry 
-~ durable of ple ardan Gaatk os men were quick to seize upon this 
opportunity and Gas . Com- 
panies now find that lifelong 


protection for steel mains costs 

less than a single year’s inter- 

est charges on the line. It rep- 
ENAMEL of only 2% to 4%. 


‘WEG. US. PAT. OFF, 
resents, in fact, an extra cost 
This subject ts fully covered in our book—“The Protection of Pipe Lines.” A 
complimentary copy will be sent to engineers and executives on request. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
Cleveland Philadelphia Tulsa San Francisco Chicago 
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GAS COMPANY LEADS CLEAN- 


UP FOR CITY FIRMS 
Jacob B. Jones Makes Tour of City 
in Preparation for 
Spring 

Bridgeton, N. J.—For years the 
officials of the Bridgeton Gas Light 
Company have taken pride in the 
appearance of their plant and the 
grounds that surround it. Mr. 
Jacob B. Jones, general manager 
of the company, is proud of the ap- 
pearance of the property and dur- 
ing the past week or ten days con- 
siderable fresh paint has added 
much to the attractiveness of the 
buildings and fences. 

Many private householders have 
been painting up for spring and as 
the gas company works in close 
harmony with the householders 
they have been leading the way in 
spring cleaning. ‘The fences are 
green and considerable white and 
black paint has been used on some 
of the buildings, particularly the 
show .room, across Water street 
frorh the main office. 

The flower beds are all planted 
and there will be more than eleven 
hundred tulips in full bloom when 
the proper time arrives. The lawn 
seems to-be in good condition this 
spring. Mr. Jones made an in- 
spection tour of the city to arrange 
for the many orders for connec- 
tions that have been filed in the of- 
fice. This is a usual spring activity 
and marks an annual growth in 


business for this Bridgeton owned 
utility. 


So 2&2 


CHEM STUDENTS STUDY GAS 
AT PLANT 
Balboa High School Class Makes 
an Inspection of Panama Gas 
Company’s Plant 


Members of the senior chemistry 
class of the Balboa High School 
recently made an inspection of the 
plant of the Panama Gas Company, 
the company acting as host to the 
students, who numbered approxi- 
mately thirty. The budding scien- 
tists made a study of the plant un- 
der F. H. Northrup, their instruc- 
tor. More than an hour was spent 
in studying the various phases of 





Convention Calendar 


April 


19-22—Southern Gas Association. 
Annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta, Ga. J. P. Connolly, 
secretarv, 141 Meeting Street, 
Charleston, S. C. 


20-22—Midwest Gas Association 
Annual convention, The St. Paul. 
St. Paul, Minn. H. R. Sterrett, 
secretarv, 551 Seventh Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


26-29—Southwestern Public Ser- 
vice Association. Annual meet- 
ing. New Orleans, La. E. N. 
Willis, secretary, 403 Slaughter 
Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 


May 


5-7—Missouri Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities. Location to be 
selected later. F. D. Beardslee, 
secretary, 315 North Twelfth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


6-7—Pacific Gas Association. 
Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence, Hotel Davenport, Spokane, 
Wash. Clifford Johnstone, secre- 
tary, San Francisco. 


9-11 Natural Gas Association of 
America. Annual meeting, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Guy F. Batchelor, 
secretary, 904 Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


19-2i—Indiana Public Utility As- 
sociation. Annual meeting Gas 
Section, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, E. J. Burke, 
secretary, 1270 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


25-28—New York Regional Sales 
Conference. Annual meeting, 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
Lake Mohonk, New York. 


31 & June 1—American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Production Conference 
of Technical Section, Detroit, 
Mich. 











gas production. C. O. S. Howard 
and H. T. Kirkpatrick of the com- 
pany explained the different pro- 
cesses. Light refreshments were 
served when the students com- 
pleted the study. 

As a follow up to the inspection, 
during which the students saw the 
physical and practical side of the 
manufacture of gas, the company’s 
chemist, R. A, Pierson, gave a lec- 
ture at the high school on the 
chemistry of gas. All the classes 
in chemistry attended the lecture. 





R. H. Beaumont Co. Takes Over 

Business of the American Mfg. 

& Engineering Company. 

Philadelphia —R. H. Beaumont 
Company announce they have 
taken over the business of the 
American Manufacturing & Engi- 
neering Company of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and products formerly man- 
ufactured by this company, includ- 
ing the American Slack Line Cable- 
way Excavator, will now be manu- 
factured by the R. H. Beaumont 
Company. Mr. Nafziger, president 
of the American Manufacturing & 
Engineering Company, will be as- 
sociated with the R. H. Beaumont 
Company. 

The addition of the American 
Slackline Cableway Excavator to 
the Beaumont Line which already 
includes the Beaumont LeClair 
Cable Drag Scraper. completes a 
full line of equipment for the ele- 
vating and storing of sand. gravel, 
stone and kindred material. 

The R. H. Beaumont Company 
will sell the complete system for 
this service, including the hoist. 


* * * 


Gas Company Asked to Re-estab- 
lish Old Heat Unit Standard 


La Grange, Ill—The Western 
United Gas and Electric Company 
has been asked by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to restore its 
gas to the state standard of 565 
British thermal units. 

The company filed a petition 
with the state commission on 
January 27, 1925, asking for per- 
mission to lower the number of 
heat units to about 450 B.t.u. as an 
experiment in the use of Illinois 
coal. 

On May 5. 1926, the company 
was ordered by the commission to 
re-establish the quality of its gas. 


* * * 


New Installation 


Bristol, Conn.—The Bristol and 
Plainville Electric Company is hav- 
ing a U. G. I. Model B automatic 
control installed on its 9-ft. carbu- 
retted water gas apparatus, which 
will greatly improve the operation 
and efficiency of the set. Contract 
for this installation was given to 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company. 
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NEW Welstach, HEATERS 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


No. 51 
Silvered Brown Finish Silvered Brown Finish 
Ten Glowers Seven Glowers 








HE COMPLETE WELSBACH LINE of room heaters offers 
QUALITY and STYLES never before possible at such ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. Many exclusive features, including the FAMOUS WELSBACH 


BURNER. 
( Right now is a good time to write Welsbach ) 

















No. 57—Ten a 
Silvered Brown Finish No. 59—Twelve Glowers 
Twelve Glowers Silvered Brown Finish a! 





WELSBACH COMPANY 


Members American Gas Association GLOUCESTER, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
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GAS SERVICE AND WHAT IT IS NOT 
(Continued from Page 389) 


I do not want to qualify as a pessimist and hope 
I can’t, but that gentleman voiced my sentiments 
exactly when he said: 

“It is better on an occasion like this to call atten- 
tion to undesirable trends than to throw bouquets at 
ourselves. The matters to which we could justly 
point with pride do not need emphasizing. They will 
take care of themselves.” 

While this paper was prepared before the above 
remarks had been brought to my attention I was 
gratified to read them, for they caused me to feel that 
I possibly have some support in bringing these mat- 
ters before you as I have. 


mmm 


DIRECT CONTACT PUBLICITY 


(Continued from Page 396) 
Claus and a little box of home-made candy, which 
sent them home happy, full of talk about Home 
Service. 


Schools, Clubs and Churches 


Many women need the quickening interest of the 
service brought to them, to awaken them to the pos- 
sibilities which are theirs for the taking, and for 
that reason we have offered, ever since the depart- 
ment started, to send speakers to the various wom- 
en’s clubs and church organizations, and to the pub- 
lic and parochial schools. If the equipment permits, 
the speaker demonstrates the recipes she is talking 
about. Always she tells about Home Service and 
the various ways we have of ‘serving the house- 
wife. 

The clubs and church groups used the service from 
the beginning, but the school response was slow. 
So many times it is quite ‘difficult to realize that a 
waiting time brings only a flowering tree of success. 
Being a schoo! teacher before taking up commercial 
work, I knew how slow they would be to take up 
any work which smacks of or has the earmarks of 
commercialism. Our company has been very pa- 
tient and long suffering in letting us work out this 
problem of service to the schools in Chicago, but 
now we often fill four or five engagements a day. 
We have waited, been checked off, and not found 
wanting in giving a real service for the love of it, 
with an enthusiasm for its possibilities which is gen- 
uine. 


Personalized Service 


Through our Gas Gazette, and Gas Bill, through 
the contributed household columns in the newspaper, 
through the radio, we are advertising the service 
which we have to offer. It all is effective in reach- 
ing the attention of different groups of housewives, 
and yet I always feel that the direct contact through 
the special features which I have outlined here has 
the most far-reaching effect. 
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GAS METERS 


DOMESTIC-IRONCLAD 
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INDUSTRIAL--- 


Westinghouse Fluid Positive 






































Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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InlOZONIE 


Self Action 
Storage Gas-Water Heater 
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Quality In Every Detail 


assures quality performance. From the extra-heavy 
tank, tested to a pressure of 300 lbs., to the thoroughly 
proven and tested thermostat, the Hotzone is a product 
worthy of the best efforts of any gas company. Sales 


records are being broken—YOU should be selling 
Hotzones. May we send you convincing proof and prices? 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association GLOUCESTER, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
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OBTAINING AND IMPROVING GOOD-WILL 
OF CUSTOMER 


(Continued from page 436) 


Making a Good Impression 

If in making repairs our men find that a new part 
will have to be installed, they should use every en- 
deavor to find out just how long it will take to get 
the part and give that information to the customer. 
In setting up a new appliance the men, in order to 
give a good impression before leaving the custom- 
er’s premises should be sure that all appliances are 
in first-class working condition, and if the job is 
complete our men should ask our customer if every- 
thing has been taken care of satisfactorily. If they 
are obliged to leave materials or tools on the prem- 
ises of the customer, they should set the approxi- 
mate time that the tools or materials will be picked 
up. 
In order to avoid misunderstanding with our cus- 
tomers, our men should be cautioned where a new 
part is necessary to be purchased or additional work 
done, not to give a snapshot guess as to the price. 
If asked about the cost, they should request the use 
of the telephone and find out from someone in charge 
as to the correct price. Many times if a customer 
is quoted a price on the job and later it is found that 
the price is not correct and a higher price charged, 
it creates ill-will, rather than good-will, which latter 
we are after. 


Sales Department 


Now in conclusion let me state briefly a few paints 
in the sales departments where our good will with 
our customers can be obtained and improved. First, 
however, I want to say that connected with the 
Sales Department there has grown up a sub-depart- 
ment, formerly known as the Demonstration De- 
partment, but now having the aristocratic name of 
“Home Service Department.” I believe every com- 
pany which maintains this department believes, in 
fact knows, that a vast amount of good-will has been 
established between the feminine side of our cus- 
tomers and the company. In fact, I think perhaps 
{ ought not to limit it entirely to the fair'sex, ana 
I am led to believe this because of-a little incident 
which happened in Worcester. 

Our head of the Home Service Department broad- 
casts recipes each week over the radio. She was 
called on the telephone and asked why she did not 
give out recipes for good breakfasts. The gentle- 
man stated that he has been married fifteen years 
and for fifteen years he had eaten the same break- 
fast six days a week, and she promised that the very 
next week she would broadcast some breakfast 
dishes. When she did broadcast she made the state- 
ment that a gentleman had called her up and asked 
her for these recipes, stating that he had eaten the 
same breakfasts ever since he was married. Come 
to think of it, I am not sure how much good-will 
was built up by this incident, as it developed that 
during the week following some half dozen timid 


. creatures called up our head of the Home Service 


Department and asked if it was her husband who 


had called up. Our girl was too shrewd to ask the 
name of the gentleman who called up, so was able 
to assure each of these ladies that it certainly could 
not have been her husband, and thus at least no 
ill-will was created. 

This department, if properly developed and prop- 
erly supervised as well, can be made to obtain and 
maintain a vast amount of good-will for the com- 
pany. 

The Sales Department of our utility has improved 
so rapidly in the past few years as a good-will 
builder that I hardly know just how to criticise it. 
I think perhaps the best suggestion that we could 
make in this department as to maintaining and ob- 
taining good-will would be to see that in selling an 
appliance no exaggerations as to its ability to per- 
form and as to its consumption of gas should be 
made. When a salesman states that if you use this 
appliance your gas bill will be about so much he 
should be mighty careful that he is on the right end 
of the estimate. Much more good-will will follow 
if the appliance does not burn as much as the sales- 
man stated than if the reverse happens. I doubt 
very much if honest conservative statements of the 
consumption of gas through any appliance ever lost 
a sale of the appliance. If it did perhaps it was 
better for the good-will of the company to have lost 
the sale than to have exaggerated it and created a 
dissatisfied customer or one who has lost faith in 
our ability to give a correct estimate. Much ill-will 
and friction is escaped if the salesman will make sure 
of his ground before making a promise either of de- 
livery or performance. We all know how irritating 
it is to have a salesman say to you, “Your range 
or other apparatus will be delivered tomorrow morn- 
ing,” and then not receive it for two or three days 
later. 

I do not claim that I have given you anything 
fundamentally new in this paper, but I think the 
subject is of such vital importance that it does us 
all good to be reminded of some of the facts which 
I have endeavored to convey in this talk. 

Our public relations have been vastly improved 
during the last few years, but there is still a long 
road to travel before any of us can believe that they 
are somewhat as they should be. The Company who 
claims that its public relations are at a satisfactory 
point, I fear, is due for a rude awakening. 

In all our contacts with our customers, we should 
ever bear in mind that a very valuable part of our 
company is its good-will, and vet at the same time it 
is perhaps the most vulnerable. 


mo ee 
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Beauty that Catches the Eye-- 
Features that Create vee Zi 
Values that Close Sales ! 


The New Roper Line is carrying Roper 
merchants to the fastest pace of turn- 
over in the history of gas range selling. 
The remarkable features of these 
ranges are opening up an unprecedented 
volume of replacement business, sales 
to newly married couples and home 
owners, sales to builders of apartments 


and single dwellings. Get the Roper 





catalogue and investigate the profit 
possibilities in this new, big-value Roper 


line. Write us. 





What ROPER Gas Range is to COOKING 
‘the ROPER Furnace is to HEATING 


Plan now to launch a real drive for home heating 
sales. The Roper Gas Fired, Warm Air Furnace 
will help you capture this growing business—and 
start your customers broadcasting the desirability 
of gas for heating. Get the Roper Furnace cata- 
logue and data book now. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, 


Rockford, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome St., San Francisco, Calif. 








BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE S82 AND THE ROPER COMPLET E OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU SELL 
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HOW ONE COMPANY IMPROVED ITS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 459) 


try today represented by an investment of between 
four and five million dollars. The great modern 
monument of fuel conservation is the gas tank that 
towers above every city skyline. It makes possible 
gas cooking, gas heating, gas refrigeration. A most 
interesting endorsement of gas refrigeration ap- 
pliances was given by Steinmetz, the electrical wiz- 
ard, just a few months before his death. He said: 
“The great development of artificial refrigeration 
will come in the absorption type using gas as a 
fuel.” But does the general public know the facts 
about gas refrigeration? No. Why not tell them 
about it? 

The gas plants of this country are truly the sym- 
bols of public health and civic beauty, and every 
American City can be a center of health and civic 
beauty. The maximum use of gas will make this 
vision materialize. And, after all, what is the 
thought uppermost in human minds? HOME AND 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. And, since the life of our 
nation’ depends upon the preservation of our family 
life, anything that makes the homes and home-meal 
service more attractive is more worth while. So 
let us do our missionary work in the homes. The 
field is unlimited. Great avenues are now open to 
us. And, to revise the great words of Lincoln, the 
emancipator, we, as the emancipators of modern civi- 
lization, should adopt as our motto: 


“For the people, by the people, 
With malice toward none, 
And service for all.” 


mmm © 


APPLYING REASON TO PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 472) 


We start with the broad rule of the thumb that 
all rates must be just and reasonable—both to the 
public and to the utility—and the service adequate. 
These are primarily questions of fact susceptible of 
proof. If the test is to be made by public service 
commissions, every phase of the subject will be in- 
vestigated in order to ascertain the facts. The first 
step, then, is the ascertainment of the facts, and 
while this involves a vast amount of technical work, 
it is possible of accomplishment in a reasonably short 
time. The second step is to inform the public of 
these facts. This is just as important as the first 
step, yet it is one which is frequently overlooked 
by the utility. 


Facts Must Be Clearly Defined 


Sometimes the facts are presented in such a man- 
ner that the public will not accept the information as 
facts. I have stated, and I think it is literally true, 
that if the public had the necessary information it 
would be reasonable. I conducted a hearing in one 
of our small cities a few days ago where a big cor- 
poration was endeavoring. to acquire the utility 
property of an individual. The officers of the cor- 
poration inadvertently failed to unfold their plans 
to the municipality, with the result that petitions 
bearing the signatures of practically all of the con- 
sumers were filed with the commission protesting 
against the transfer of the property and alleging 
that they did not want the corporation to come into 
the city under any circumstances. We knew from 
experience that a small isolated company has diffi- 
culty in financing itself, whereas the corporation, 
by reason of its larger holdings, could command 
funds with which to make needed improvements. 
When the hearing was held and the facts were pre- 
sented, the public manifested an entirely different 
attitude and expressed a willingness to co-operate. 

In those communities where rates are fixed fol- 
lowing negotiations between the utility and the city 
commission, a somewhat different situation is pre- 
sented. Sometimes there is a determination on the 
part of the city commission to reduce the rates in 
response to what they call “popular clamor.” It is 
not improbable that in such cases the city commis- 
sions either do not know their duty and responsi- 
bility in the matter, or they act without due regard 
for the best imterests of all. It would seem that the 
public would not urge public officials to act to the 
detriment of the consumer. For this reason it is 
essential that the public be in possession of all the 
facts. Any student of utility problems—and every 
school child should have instruction upon this sub- 
ject—knows that if rates do not develop sufficient 
revenue to provide for proper maintenance and the 
attraction of sufficient capital to make additions and 
improvements, service cannot long be maintained at 
the proper standard. If the property is permitted 
to depreciate without prompt replacement, the in- 
evitable result will be poor service; and it means 
that sooner or later someone must pay—and we 
know that in the long run the public must foot the 
bill. Therefore, if we are to have adequate service, 
either under corporate or private ownership, the pub- 
lic must pay prices for the service rendered that will 
make the business reasonably profitable. 


City Commission Lacks Necessary Machinery 


When a city commission undertzkes to pass upon 
the reasonableness of rates to be charged by a public 
utility—and this is not uncommon—it acts under 
powers delegated to it by the State in substantially 
the same manner that a State commission acts. Un- 
fortunately, however, adequate machinery is not pro- 
vided to assist city commissioners in performing 
their duties, which in rate litigation are both legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial in character. 

(To be concluded in May 14th issue.) 
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The “B” Type AutomatiCook—Guards the future 


ROBERTSHA 
AutomatiCook 


No matter what might happen in 10 years—20 years—the “B” Type AutomatiCook 


insures continuous Thermostat control as long as the range is in service. 


Should the “B” Type Automaticook become damaged for any rea- 
son, necessitating replacement, it can be removed without discon- 
necting the range or disturbing the linings or the piping. Simply 


loosen one bolt, replace the thermostat and tighten the bolt. 


Takes just forty seconds to do the job! 


The “B” Type AutomatiCook on a gas range enables the stove 
dealer to satisfy any immediate or future complaint with a min- 


imum of expense and se rvice. 


—And while all Robertshaw Thermostats are particularly de- 
signed tc outlive the gas range, this remarkable feature will com- 
pletely eliminate any doubt in your customer’s mind concerning 


the life of the Thermostat. 
If interested, write for complete information. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


“Thermostats since 1899” 
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TAKING THE GAMBLE OUT OF BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 517) 


able steel to do more and better work would lead 
to an increased use of the material. 

Although completed only four years ago, more 
than one hundred large cities in the United States 
and Canada have either adopted, or are permitting 
the use of, the Standard Specification. It is esti- 
mated that the specification is effecting a saving of 
$30,000,000 a year in the annual building bill. This 
does not include such intangible economies as the 
elimination of the time formerly wasted by engi- 
neers and architects in adapting their plans to widely 
varying building codes. 

Activities initiated by the Institute have done much 
to eradicate the once numerous sources of misunder- 
standing between buyer and seller. Information con- 
cerning the difficulties that had cropped up in the 
past was solicited from’ architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and other interests. Every effort was made 
to bring to light all the vague and inconsistent trade 
practices that had too frequently resulted in re- 
course to the courts. 


Code Very Comprehensive 


The Institute’s Code of Standard Practice has been 
described as the most accurate and comprehensive 
code ever devised for any industry. Fair to both 
buyer and seller, it is doing away with causes of 
dispute that might otherwise have led to: costly liti- 
gation, and is paving the way to an amicable adjust- 
ment of such misunderstandings as may occur from 
time to time. 

No one fabricator was in a position to undertake 
the research necessary for the formulation of the 
Standard Specification and the Code of Standard 
Practice. No one fabricator could have carried to a 
successful conclusion the campaign to secure their 
adoption and use throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The job was too big for an individual concern, 
but it was not too big a job for the industry as a 
whole working towards objectives that would bene- 
fit each member. 

Steel in residence construction is another matter 
involving market research, in which the Institute 
has taken a leading part. The Institute was one of 
the first to realize the possibilities of steel in con- 
struction of this character. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has re- 
cently brought out light steel shapes for the frames 
of dwellings. Other concerns are entering the field. 
Steel frame houses are being built in all parts of the 
country. For the first time we are able to build 
homes that are practically indestructible by fire. 
earthquake or hurricane. 


Welding Being Investigated 


At the present time the American Institute of 
Steel Construction is represented on a joint com- 
mittee to investigate the use of welding in connec- 


tion with the erection of structural steel. The other 
organizations represented on the committee are the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Welding Society. 

Fireproofing is a subject to which the Institute is 
devoting active research. As a result of this re- 
search, it is believed it will be possible to prepare a 
standard code of fireproofing that will enable the 
architect and engineer to design as effectively 
against the fire hazard as he now designs against 
the stress of live and dead loads. 

The co-operative market research of the Institute 
has unquestionably made possible the more effective 
and more economical use of structural steel. Re- 
search has strengthened the industry’s hold on old 
markets, has widened those markets, and is paving 
the way for the development of new markets. 

No one can doubt that the Institute’s successful 
record is founded on commercial research. Careful 
investigation provided against those elements of 
chance that might have wrecked the Institute’s 
whole program or any part of it. Before the Insti- 
tute started on its way, it knew where it was going, 
how to go, and what pitfalls to avoid. 

The American Institute of Steel Construction af- 
fords but one example of the growing dependence of 
industry upon research, concentrated on the market, 
and carried on co-operatively. 


Gas Industry Is Broadening Its Field 


The gas industry has known its periods of de- 
pression. With the advent of electricity the demand 
for gas for illumination began to fall off to an alarm- 
ing extent. At the present time, this demand is 
almost non-existent. The gas manufacturers have 
lost one of their most important markets. 

But the American Gas Association, the national 
organization of the gas manufacturers, is not con- 
tenting itself with sitting back and bewailing the 
loss. It is investigating the possibilities of new 
uses, and opening up new markets for the product. 
It is broadening the old markets not affected by elec- 
tricity. + 

The Association has extended the use of gas for 
domestic and industrial heating to a point where 
more of this fuel is used than when homes depended 
on gas for their illumination. In 1926 gas served 
52,000,000 people in the United States through the 
medium of 9,800,000 stoves, 3,400.000 water heaters, 
4,400,000 space heaters, and hundreds of thousands 
of central house-heating installations. 

The gas people are now turning to refrigeration 
and the artificial cooling of homes. Two types of 
gas-fired refrigerating units are on the market. The 
tendency towards the insulation of new residences 
is paving the way for the artificial cooling of homes 
during the summer. 


Gas for Cooling in Summer Predicted 


One engineer predicts the general use of gas for 
heating in winter and cooling in summer. It will, 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Fire Clay Raliedteries 


rs, Scrubbers, Gas Works upment of All Kinds 
Welded and Riveted Plate Metal Work 
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Let Us Quote on Your Requirements 
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The Jersey City Refractories Co. | h | ] 
A. E. ACHESON lf { }, qe Vu. 
135 West Side Ave. Jersey City, N. J. Ly | } 



























































GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSE 

















An intimate understanding of the requirements of Safe, Economical and Efficient Con- 
trol and Regulation of gas distribution can only come from years of experience and 
specialization. Reynolds products are the result of 


35 YEARS MAKING 
GAS REGULATORS and GOVERNORS 


EXCLUSIV ELY 
Main Office & Factory REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. Anderson, Ind. 














WESTMORELAND “CRITERION” GAS COAL 


The Standard for Gas Making Since 1854 


Since this Company commenced operations, its well-known Westmoreland “Criterion” Gas Coal has been 
largely used by the Gas Companies of Northeastern United States and Canada, and its character is estab- 
lished as having no superior in gas giving qualities and freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 
Mines situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 
Principal Office, Lewis Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shipping Ports: Philadelphia, Baltimore, South Amboy, N. J., Lake Ports. 


IMPROVED IRON OXIDE SPONGE 


A prepared iron boring oxide whose physical properties make it purify at least cost 
_ Let us solve your purifying troubles 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., Inc., Foot of Halsey St., Long Island City, New York 
Branch Yard—Providence, R. I. 


Engineering Coal Carbonization Plants, 
@eyiiter ny Benches, Repairs, Improve- 
St.Louis ments, Extensions, Apparatus 
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TAKING THE GAMBLE OUT OF BUSINESS 
(Concluded from page 18) 
it is said, be possible to automatically maintain a 
temperature of 68 degrees 365 days in the year 
through the use of the same fuel. 

For years conceded to be among the most effi- 
cient in matters pertaining to production, the cot- 
ton manufacturers have finally been forced to de- 
vise new methods to deal with outside competition 
from producers of rival commodities, such as rayon 
and silk. 

The problem of the cotton industry is not produc- 
tion. It is not finance. It is entirely one of mar- 
keting. People have been educated to use other ma- 
terials. Cotton has been displaced to a great ex- 
tent. The consumption of the fabric has declined, 
whereas it might well have increased had proper at- 
tention been given to distribution. 

A survey of conditions in New England, conducted 
under the supervision of Colonel Sanford E. Thomp- 
son, of the Thompson & Lichter Company, Inc., has 
made it clear that the cotton dress goods industry 
in this section is out of touch with the real market 
situation. It does not appreciate the significance of 
alterations in fashions and styles which are powerful 
enough to force far-reaching changes in products 
and methods. 

A complicated system of distribution makes it dif- 
ficult to stimulate sales by the methods pursued in 
other industries. The present scheme is a legacy 
from the days when a seller’s market prevailed, and 
is inadequate to meet the exactions of a buyer’s 
market. 


Economic Waste 


_As a rule, cotton goods go from mill to commis- 
sion house, to broker, to converter, to finisher, back 
to converter, to wholesaler, to retailer. Think of 
the economic waste involved. Is it any wonder that 
it is impossible for the mills to sense the require- 
ments of a changing demand, or to properly cultivate 
the good will of the retailer and the public? 

The New England mills have come to a realization 
that if their industry is to meet external competi- 
tion, and offset the advantage of cheaper labor en- 
joyed by the Southern mills, the situation must be 
dealt with by co-operative action on their part, sup- 
plemented by like action on the part of the entire 
industry. 

The Southern mills, faced with problems peculiar 
to themselves, and by others inseparable from the 
industry as a whole, have come to the same decision. 

The cotton manufacturers of the country have 
organized. A joint association of the Northern and 
Southern interests is about to initiate research and 
other activities designed to better conditions in each 
section and increase the consumption of their prod- 
uct, whether that product is manufactured north or 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

There would be little point in giving additional 
examples, but the number of such examples is already 
legion. I might mention the following organizations 
as giving outstanding evidence of their belief in, 
and the value of, co-operative market research: 


The American Malleable Castings Association. 
The Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Copper and Brass Research Association. 
The National Canners’ Association. 

Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee. 


Research Is Very Practical 


Let us not for one moment misunderstand the 
vital nature of this matter of market research. It 
is no longer the vague academic concern of theoreti- 
cal economists. It is becoming the keystone of 
American industrial achievement. Some of the 
greatest industries of the country owe to it their 
consistent prosperity. 

America is rightly viewed the world over as a 
great laboratory where we have the vision and the 
enterprise to discard precedent and even discard ex- 
perience. As Paul Mazur, a New York banker- 
merchandising expert, says, “We have learned to 
distrust mere experience.” 

Clarence Francis, one of the officials of the Postum 
Company, has this to say: 

“It is a cardinal principle with us to think little 
of opinions; in fact, we have almost no use for them. 
It is our idea that if you know a thing you should 
go ahead fearlessty—but first know if you don’t 
know. We do not even assume anything we do is 
right, even after we do it, until it is checked up, 
researched.” 

In what I have said, I do not mean to imply that 
co-operative market research is the universal pan- 
acea for business. Research alone will not accom- 
plish a great deal, much less perform miracles. 


Efficient Production Must Accompany Research 


Research must always be supplemented by effi- 
cient production. Proper merchandising, including 
aggressive selling and constructive advertising, is 
another essential element. Research fulfills its 
function when it points out the destination, charts 
the course, and warns against cross currents, reefs 
and contrary winds. 

It is not too great a stretch of the imagination to 
compare the head of an industrial organization to 
the captain of a ship and his market to the ocean on 
which he must travel to success or failure. Research 
along the lines I have suggested can best be relied 
upon to make the manufacturer captain not only of 
his ship, but, to a certain extent at least, of the 
ocean on which he sails. 

No man can hope to control the winds and cur- 
rents that disturb and change the markets of the 
world. It is, nevertheless, true that the more he 
bases his plans on such accurate knowledge as mar- 
ket research can give him, the more he limits the 
part played by luck, chance, or whatever else you 
want to call those apparently unpredictable factors 
that have buried so many concerns in the graveyards 
of industry. 

When we have devoted as much attention to tak- 
ing the gamble out of the selling end of business as 
we have to eliminating it from the production end, 
then, and only then, will industry in this country be 
established on the sound foundation that is essential 
to continued progress. 
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Quality In Every Detail 


assures quality performance. From the extra-heavy 
tank, tested to a pressure of 300 lbs., to the thoroughly 
proven and tested thermostat, the Hotzone is a product 
worthy of the best efforts of any gas company. Sales 
records are being broken—YOU should be selling 
Hotzones. May we send you convincing proof and prices? 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
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Company Changes Hands 


Jacksonville, Fla—The Jackson- 
ville Gas Company has just been 
sold by the Dawes interests of Chi- 
cago, its owners, to the American 
Commonwealth Power Corpora- 
tion, it is announced by Roy A. 
Ziegler, vice-president of the com- 
pany, and the new owners Il as- 
sume control at once, it 1s e-- 
pected. 


Frank A. Hulswit, of New York, 
and David A. Belden, of St. Louis, 
heads of the American Commen- 
wealth Power Company, have been 
gradually expanding the Southern 
holdings of the corporation follow- 
ing the expected rapid develop- 
ment of Southern industry, and the 


‘ company now hold many gas 


plants in Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and the Texas Panhandle, in 
addition to scattered gas plants 
throughout the Southeastern sec- 
tion. 


A program of improvement and 
extension will be inaugurated in a 
short time, it is expected, which 
will give Jacksonville and its sub- 
urbs better service than it has ever 
enjoyed. Roy Zeigler will remain 
in charge of the company, and the 
present organization will be re- 
tained, it is announced. 


Rio Grande Valley Pipe Line Work 
Begun 


Laredo, Texas. — Construction 
work on the Rio Grande Valley 
Gas Company’s pipe line from the 
Laredo district southward through 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley to 
Mercedes, Harlingen, McAllen, Ed- 
inburg and other towns to Browns- 
ville and Rio Grande City is under 
way. The Hope Engineering Com- 
pany, which has the contract to 
construct the 12-inch pipe line, be- 
gan the delivery of pipe at Miran- 
do City and from there the mate- 
rial is being transported to the 
Henne, Winch & Fariss field of 
Jim Hogg County, from which 


work to the southward will begin - 


first. Later the line will be extend- 
ed to Mirando City and the Webb 
County fields, from which the gas 
supply for the line will be secured. 


Georgia Power Company Makes 
Promotions in Gas Distri- 
bution Department 

Atlanta——A. H. Wimberly has 
been named acting superintendent 
of the gas distribution department 
for the Georgia Power Company in 
Atlanta, succeeding the late C. J. 
Weinmeister, and E. C. Kollock: 
has been named as his assistant. 

Mr. Wimberly has been asso- 
ciated with the gas department of 
the Georgia Power Company for a 
period of thirty-three years. He 
started as a helper in the Atlanta 
gas shops, and advanced steadily, 
holding the position of assistant 
superintendent of the gas distribu- 
tion department for the past seven 
years. He was an intimate asso- 
ciate of Mr. Weinmeister for a pe- 
riod of almost twenty years. 

Mr. Kollock, who is a graduate 
of the Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy with the class of 1908, began 
work in the gas distribution de- 
partment. 

Both Mr. Wimberly and Mr. 
Kollock are well known in gas en- 
gineering circles throughout the 
South. 


Commission to View Gas Company 
Plant 


Washington, D. C. — The two 
civilian members of the Public 
Utilities Commission, John W. 
Childress and Harrison Brand, ac- 
companied by Earl V. Fisher, sec- 
retary, and B. McK. Bachman, ac- 
countant, of the commission. and 
H. Carl Wolf, Baltimore engineer, 
who is to be retained as an expert 
witness, will make an inspection 
tour of the properties of the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown Gas Light 
companies, as the initial step in 
valuation of the properties looking 
to rate revision. 

An estimate of $7,000 a month 
for eight months has been made by 
Fisher as the cost of the investiga- 
tion, and the commission will con- 
sider a proposal to assess $8,000 a 
month against Washington and 
$2,000 a month against the George- 
town company. Andrew Sangster. 
valuation expert, of New York, is 
expected to visit Washington. to 
confer with the commission. 


New Contracts and Orders Re- 
ceived by Stacey Mfg. Co. 


The Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, have re- 
ceived contract for the erection of 
a holder at the plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

The Central Public Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., have placed 
contracts with the Stacey Manu- 
facturing Company for the erec- 
tion of holders at their Waycross, 
Ga., and Johnson City, Tenn., 
plants. 

The Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany received orders for a large 
quantity of gas valves of various 
sizes and types for shipment to 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


» * * 


PROTANE GAS PROVES POP- 
ULAR 


Widely Used in Suburbs Because 
of Convenience, Safety 
and Economy 


(Courtesy of the Fort Wayne Bot- 
tled Gas Company.) 


More and more the value of gas 
in the suburban and rural home is 
being recognized as the public be- 
comes acquainted with the effi- 
cient performance given by pro- 
tane gas and the cooking and heat- 
ing appliances that can be used 
with it. 

The efficiency of the gas, coupled 
with its safety, cleanliness, econo- 
my and generally satisfactory re- 
sults now make it possible to have 
‘Le convenience of gas in the home 
that is located miles from city 
mains. 

Installation is simple. The equip- 
ment consists of two steel tanks 
filled with protane, which is a 
natural gas from oil wells. These 
tanks are connected with the cook 
stove and heating appliances with 
metal tubing and gas at high pres- 
sure with the turn of a valve is 
always assured. When one of the 
tanks is emptied the other is easily 
and simply put in use and the 
empty tank is returned to the dis- 
tributor, refilled and in a day or 
two replaced in the home using the 
equipment. 
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ROPER VALUES 


ARE SETTING THE PACE 
IN GAS RANGE TURNOVER 





Far in the lead, the NEW ROPER 
LINE is speeding to sensational new 
records in retail gas range selling. It 


was inevitable! 


Striking beauty ap- 
peal—quality in every inch of every 
range—convenience features that mag- 
netize women’s desire—value never be- 
fore approached—these are the factors 
that have given Roper merchants this 
clear and outstanding advantage over 


competition. 


Get the Roper catalogue and investi- 
gate the turn-over and profit oppor- 
tunities this greater Roper line has to 


offer. Write us. 


—and ROP ER GAS FURNACES are 
Putting New Speed Into Home Heating Sales 


Now’s the time to go after the home heating business with 
full force. The Roper Gas Fired, Warm Air Furnace wiil 
help you do it. It will bring home to the public more 
strongly than ever the fact that they can do it better with 
Gas. Write for the Roper Furnace catalogue and data 
book now. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, 
Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


RODER 


TRACE MARK 
REGUS maT .CFF | REG = Camape 


GAS RANGES 


GAS FURNACES 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE Sm? AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU SBLL 


135 Bluxome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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LIQUID FUELS FROM GAS 


(Continued from page 566) 


are not reducible to the metallic state under the con- 
ditions of the reaction. The complete absence of 
iron, nickel and cobalt in the catalysts is essential, 
and the presence of only small traces of other metals 
is permissible, as otherwise the production of me- 
thane occurs. The catalyst, furthermore, should be 
free of alkali metals. 


High Pressure Necessary 


At ordinary pressure neither methane nor formal- 
dehyde is produced and a high pressure is necessary 
to effect the desired reaction. This reaction pro- 
ceeds in two stages. The hydrogen and carbon 
- monoxide first combine to produce formaldehyde, 
thus: 

CO + H, = C H; O. 

The formaldehyde is then further reduced to form 
methanol : 

CH,O + H. = CH; OH. 

The Badische process uses purified water gas, con- 
sisting of hydrogen 60%, carbon monoxide 30%, with 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen at 200 atmospheres pres- 
sure, dt a temperature of about 400 degrees C. The 
catalysts used are mixtures of oxides of metals of 
different groups in the periodic system, such as 
ZnO 90%, CreOz 10% ; ZnO 85%, V2O;5 15%; or CdO 
90%, CreO, 10%. The plant at Merseberg produces 
20 tons per day at 20 cents per gallon. 

The Patart process uses a mixture of copper and 
zinc oxides as catalysts, a temperature of 400-420 
degrees C. and a pressure of 150-250 atmospheres. 
The cost per gallon of product made by this process 
is 22 to 32 cents per gallon. 


Synthol From Water Gas 


This material is obtained by Fischer and Tropsch 
‘8, 9) by a process similar to the methanol procedure, 
but using a different catalyst. The water gas was 
produced by passing steam over anthracite coke at 
about 900 degrees C. The gas must be carefully 
freed from sulphur compounds, such as hydrogen 
sulphide, carbon disulphide and carbon oxysulphide. 
The gas is pumped into a steel reaction chamber, 
with hydrogen to a pressure of from 75 to 150 at- 
mospheres at a temperature of 400 to 435 degrees C. 
The chamber contains a catalyst prepared by pre- 
cipitating zinc nitrate solution with potassium car- 
bonate in pumice stone, or iron solutions and sodium 
carbonate or simply a mixture of calcium and ferric 
acetates. The pumice impregnated with catalyst is 


in all cases dried and ignited. The gases are re- 
circulated at the temperature and pressure men- 
tioned, resulting in about one-third of the original 
water gas being converted into a mixture of alcohols, 
aldehydes, ketones, aliphatic hydrocarbons and acids 
containing up to eight or nine carbon atoms in a 
molecule, the mixture being designated synthol. This 





product has a distillation range similar to gasoline 
and a Keating power of 8,200 large calories. The 
yield is only 27% as compared with 85% to 90% for 
methanol. 


Hydrogenation of Coal 


The hydrogenation of coal at high pressure is so 
closely related to the Fischer process using water 
gas that it must briefly be described here. 

The Bergius “°® 1 process for liquefying coal con- 
verts 30% to 50% of the coal into tar and oils, the 
yield depending upon the type of coal and the condi- 
tions of hydrogenation. Low grade brown coals, 
non-coking coals and lignites may be utilized in this 
process, and this makes it an attractive potential 
source of petroleum. The coal is treated with hydro- 
gen under pressure in the presence of a catalyst, re- 
sulting in its conversion into oils and*gases. The 
crude coal is dried until only 4% to 5% of moisture 
remains, and this is powdered to grains of one milli- 
meter. It is then briquetted with oil or tar and 
about 5% of iron oxide. The latter is added to re- 
move sulphur compounds. The paste mixture of coal, 
tar and iron oxide is compressed by a hydraulic pres- 
sure of 330 Ibs. The reaction cylinder is double 
jacketed and heated by the circulation of nitrogen 
gas in the annular system. The nitrogen gas is 
heated first with oil and then with a bath of molten 
lead. The coal mixture is heated to a temperature 
of 420 to 470 degrees C. under a pressure of 15-200 
atmospheres. 


Coal Converted into Light Tar 


Under these conditions the coal is converted into 
a light tar which yields 35% to 50% crude oil on 
separation from the residue; or about 110 gallons 
per ton of coal. One test on a certain variety of 
coal is reported to have yielded 140 gallous of crude 
oil per metric ton of dry coal. This crude oil on 
straight distillation and refining yielded 40 gallons 
of motor gasoline, 50 gallons of Diesel engine oil, 35 
gallons of fuel oil, a residue of pitch and 10,000 to 
12,000 cubic feet of gas. The gasoline fraction was 
reported to consist of saturated aliphatic, aromatic 
and hydro-aromatic compounds; olefins were absent. 
The crude oil contains phenols, but in smaller quan- 
tity than in low temperature tar. 

According to Fieldner and Brown (ibid), “The 
practical difficulties to be solved in commercializing 
the Bergius process are the development of auto- 
claves of suitable metal and design to withstand the 
high temperatures and pressures required over five 
years or more of continuous use and the development 


‘of a cheap method of obtaining the hydrogen neces- 


sary from the distillation gases. However, the 

process has reached a sufficiently advanced stage of 

development that it could be caried on to commer- 

cial success under the stimulus of a petroleum short- 
” 


age. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ONE THING IS MIGHTY CERTAIN 


The gas-fired Home Incinerator is one thing you can sell 
your patrons, neighbors and friends and not be ashamed to 
look them in the eye later. 

It is GOOD. It is STANDARDIZED. 
an EXPERIMENT. 

You can recommend it. 

You can recommend it with ENTHUSIASM. 

You can recommend it upon your word of honor and not 
be disappointed. 

The Home Incinerator has advantages possessed by no 
other Incinerator. 

You can keep this thought uppermost when selling Home 
Incinerators: 

“T am aiding the cause of better homes— 
cleaner and more sanitary homes—greater con- 
r venience for the home-keeper, safety for the 


I children, and I am helping conquer the menace 





It is no longer 
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of fire.” 
In selling the Home Incinerator, remember you are making 
dollars and talking sense. 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR LITERATURE AND PRICES. 


HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY 
209 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, , Wis. 
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We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

Send for Circular 5 
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VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Send for bulletin No. 10 
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LIQUID FUELS FROM GAS 
(Continued from page 18) 
Hydrogenation of Water Gas at Atmospheric 


Pressure 


Franz Fischer and his co-workers who worked out 
the synthol and methanol processes from water gas 
have very recently “*) repeated the synthesis of ali- 
phatic hydrocarbons similar to the constituents of 
gasoline and benzine occurring in petroleum at ordi- 
nary pressure using various metals as catalysts. 

The reaction is supposed to take place in the fol- 
lowing manner: The carbon monoxide reacts with 
the metallic catalyst to form a carbide of the metal 
in a finely divided and active state, the oxygen of 
the carbon monoxide combining with hydrogen to 
form water, e. g.: 

XCO + XH2 + M = MCx + XH,0 
the exact formula for the carbide depending upon 
the catalyst used. The carbide then reacts with 
hydrogen to form hydrocarbons and to regenerate 
the metal, thus: 
MCx + YH, = CxHy + M. 

The reaction is thus of a different nature from 
that involved in the high temperature and pressure 
catalysis. Thirty cubic feet of water gas yielded 
about four ounces (av.) oil reaction product. The 
formation of methane can be almost wholly pre- 
vented. 


- Iron Very Active Catalyst 


In choosing catalysts, it was found that metals 
of the eighth group are active for this reaction. 
Iron reduced from finely divided oxide, and mixed 
with more or less unchanged oxide, was found to be 
very active. This reduction is effected by hydrogen 
at 350 to 500 degrees C. The activity of this cata- 
lyst was found to be counterbalanced by the slow 
transposition of the carbide inducing a low yield. 
Cobalt was found more satisfactory, combining the 
properties of iron, those of great activity at low 
temperatures with rapidity of transposition. Nickel 
was not as good as cobalt, giving a lessened tend- 
ency to form paraffin hydrocarbons. 

The conditions in the reaction chamber are main- 
tained so as to facilitate carbide formation, as well 
as the reaction of carbon monoxide and water vapor 
to form hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 

CO + H,O = COz + Hz. 

In combination with the metals iron, nickel and 
cobalt, there have been used chromium oxide, zinc 
oxide,/Heryllium oxide, rare earths, uranium alumi- 
num meyhesium and manganese oxides and silicon 
dioxide. Various forms of active and amorphous 
carbon have been used, as well as combinations with 
palladium and copper. Iron oxide mixed with nickel 
and cobalt has been found advantageous. The cata- 
lysts have been prepared by various procedures, such 
as mixing the oxides, mixing dissolved or fused 
salts, such as nitrates or organic salts with subse- 
anent ignition to. form the oxides and by fusing to- 
«c*her salts and oxides. 


Gases That May Be Utilized 


The gases which may be utilized are producer 
gas, blast furnace gas and water gas generated from 
coke. In using commercial water gas the following 
conditions were observed: The total sulphur con- 
tent was eliminated by conversion into hydrogen 
sulphide and combination of the latter with iron ox- 
ide. The reaction temperature was found to possess 
an optimum at 270 degrees C. with an extreme range 
of 250 and 300 degrees. The higher the velocity of 
the circulating gas, the better the yield and the lower 
the amount of methane produced. 

The hydrocarbons produced were isolated by a 
variety of methods, such as adsorption, absorption, 
liquefaction by compression or refrigeration, and 
combination of the above methods. The products 
which separated on cooling was similar to kerosene 
as well as the higher paraffin oils. The product sep- 
arated from the gases was a gasoline similar to the 
Pennsylvania product, containing only a_ small 
amount of material reaction with sulphuric acid. Its 
specific gravity was 0.68 at 55 degrees F. One ex- 
periment gave a yield of 14 per cent liquid hydro- 
carbons. 

Gas compressed into cylinders or carried over the 
vehicle in balloons have also been used, proving the 
possibility of these substances for use as motor 
fuels. But the objection to carrying compressed gas 
about, or bulky balloons, is obvious. 


Conclusion 


Research laboratories are active in Europe work- 
ing upon the conversion of coal and gas into liquid 
motor fuel. At any time a process similar to Fisch- 
er’s or Bergius’ may be developed to the point where 
it will successfully compete abroad or even in this 
country with gasoline. That this view is considered 
seriously by American oil interests is evidenced by 
the fact that many of the patented processes as well 
as research laboratories are partially owned by 
American companies. 
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The “B” Type AutomatiCook—Guards the future 


ROBERTSHA 
AutomatiCook 


No matter what might happen in 10 years—20 years—the “B” Type AutomatiCook 


insures continuous Thermostat control as long as the range is in service. 


Should the “B” Type Automaticook become damaged for any rea- 
son, necessitating replacement, it can be removed without discon- 
necting the range or disturbing the linings or the piping. Simply 


loosen one bolt, replace the thermostat and tighten the bolt. 


Takes just forty seconds to do the job! 


The “B” Type AutomatiCook on a gas range enables the stove 
dealer to satisfy any immediate or future complaint with a min- 


imum of expense and se rvice. 


—And while all Robertshaw Thermostats are particularly de- 
signed to outlive the gas range, this remarkable feature will com- 
pletely eliminate any doubt in your customer’s mind concerning 
the life of the Thermostat. 


If interested, write for complete information. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
“Thermostats since 1899” 
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Department of Fuel and Gas Engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Contributes to Industrial Progress 


Cambridge, Mass.—Of the re- 
cent contributions from the de- 
partment of fuel and gas engineer- 
ing of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, a paper by Hoyt C. 
Hottel on “Radiation from Gases,” 
which is to be presented in the 
near future before the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
is among the most important. In 
the past it has been customary to 
neglect radiation from gases in 
problems of heat transmission, due 
to the complexity of the computa- 
tions involved. Hottel, however, 
has derived a number of charts 
which make it possible to calculate 
this radiation without difficulty. 
He has shown by a number of 
practical examples that this fac- 
tor is far from negligible and in 
fact in many cases is even greater 
than the transfer of heat by con- 
vection. His charts will be of 
great assistance in the design of 
any equipment involving heat 
transfer from gases. It has been 
known, for example, that the heat 
transfer coefficients actually found 
in the convection tubes of crack- 
ing coils were larger than those 
calculated from the usual convec- 
tion formulas, and it was therefore 
impossible to compute with any 
degree of accuracy the number of 
tubes required. By combining 
Hottel’s charts and the convectio~ 
formulas, values are obtained for 
the coefficients which agree closely 
with those actually found in prac- 
tice. 


Original Investigation Supplement: 
Class Room Work 


This latest contribution from 
the Department of Fuel and Gas 
Engineering is a good illustration 
of one phase of the work carried 
on by them. In addition to formal 
instruction, both in the class room 
and in field work, the department 
undertakes original investigations, 
and also endeavors wherever pos- 
sible to apply to industry the re- 
sults of research by other investi- 


gators, when these investigators 
have neglected to do so. Hottel’s 
work falls under this last heading. 

The original investigations of 
the department are made both in 
the laboratory and on fuel scale 
apparatus in the field. Research 
is now being carried out in the 
laboratory on rates of flame pro- 
pagation in gasoline mixtures, hy- 
drogenation of coal, synthesis of 
hydrgcarbons, reactions in gas 
producers and water gas genera- 
tors, and on a number of other 
subjects. 

In the various field stations lo- 
cated at plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Iroquois Gas Cor- 
poration, Cambridge Gas Light 
Company and the Tide Water Oil 
Company, studies of a number of 
plant operations are being made. 
Those include such subjects as 
heat transfer in  regenerators, 
steam decomposition in water gas 
generators, and efficiency and op- 
erating characteristics of crude 
petroleum stills. 


MANAGER GETS $1,200 
Receives Gift From Utility in Rec- 
ognition of Long Service 


Washington, Ind.—Henry Nord- 
heim, manager of the ‘Gas & Coke 
Company, received a gift of $1,200 
from Fred W. Seymour, directing 
head of the Federal Utilities, Inc., 
for which concern Mr. Nordheim 
worked for sixteen years. The 
company recently sold its plants to 
the Central Public Service Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who retained 
Nordheim as local manager. 


An explanatory letter accom- 
panying the check said that Fed- 
eral Utilities stockholders had set 
aside an agreed amount from the 
sale of stock for “certain of the 
local managers.” 

Nordheim sent $100 of the gift 
to his mother and deposited the 
remainder to his credit in the bank. 


Lambert Meter Company Elects 
New Officers 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Lambert Meter 
Company the following officers 
were elected: David N. Lambert, 
Sr., president; H. Lambert, vice- 
president ; N. D. Lambert, Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Mr. David N. Lambert, who is 
mainly responsible for the prog- 
ress of the Lambert Meter Com- 
pany, need hardly be introduced to 
the gas world. His career from a 
mechanical standpoint began in 
Liverpool, England, as marine en- 
gineer. After a few years he came 
to the United States. His first jol 
was with the American Meter 
Company in their machine shop, at 
the bench. His ability was quick- 
ly recognized and he was soon 
promoted to foremanship. Not 
long after that he became superin- 
tendent of the American Meter 
Company, where he served for 22 
years. Then an opportunity pre- 
sented itself to reorganize the Su- 
perior Meter Company. For five 
years he was vice-president and 
manager uf that company. 


At the conclusion of that period 
he started the Lambert Meter 
Company. This company, having 
begun on a very modest basis, is 
now one of the standard meter 
companies of the country. It 
manufactures all sizes of meters, 
builds all types and kinds of gas 
apparatus and sells throughout 
the United States to representative 
gas companies. 

Mr. N. D. Lambert, Jr., has had 
an ideal training for his work with 
the Lambert Meter Company. In 
1916 he received the degree of 
chemical engineer at Columbia 
University and in 1917 the master 
of science degree at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute. 
His graduate research work was 
in natural gas. Early in the war 
he was with the poisonous gas re- 
search division of the Bureau of 


Mines. Later he was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (J. G.) in the 
U. S. Navy (Naval Aviation). 


After the war he was superin- 
tendent’s assistant at the N. Y. 
Natural Gas Light Co. of N. Y., 
and when the Lambert Meter Co. 
was formed started with his father 
as its engineer. 
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The (andidate 


has a lot to do with the success 
of any campaign 


HERE ARE A LOT OF PEOPLE in 

this free country who have long 
since voted for hot water. That’s 
easy! But what they want is a can- 
didate worthy of being backed by 
their dollars. 

The qualifications are not compli- 
cated. They want a self-action gas 
water heater. But they don’t want a 
spendthrift, nor a weakling that can’t 
stand the punishment of important 
office without breaking down. 

The voters just seek a plain, 
wholesome device which supplies hot 
water at all times—and practices 
economy twenty-four hours a day. 

Welsbach has polled the country 
and nominated Hotzone because it 
will fill the bill exactly. Here is a 


OWelsbach 


The name famous for two 
generations as the leader in 
gas lighting. Now equally 
prominent in the fields of gas 
water heaters, gas room heat- 
ers, electric lighting fixtures 
and electric refrigeration. 


candidate worth campaigning. It 
has a platform that everyone can 
understand—Jow original cost and 
low operating cost. Besides it has 





a pedigree which improves in the 
limelight. For Hotzone was born in 
the Welsbach plant which developed 
the gas mantle and burner to its 
peak of proficiency. 

The Hotzone self-action heater is so 
simple in design; so certain of delivering 
the fullest service any householder could 
ask; so light on the gas bills; so free of 
repairs and so reasonable in price that 
commercial managers who know look upon 
it as the “man of the hour.” ¢ 

Hotzone is the product of the Welsbach 
method of getting right into the heart of a 
marketing condition and then announcing 
a product only when it meets squarely 
every condition of price, performance and 
stamina. Made in four sizes Fifteen, 
Twenty, Thirty and Forty-five gallons. 
For the story in greater detail write Wels- 
bach Company, Gloucester City, New 
Jersey. Offices in Principal Cities. 





HOoL7oNE 


SELF-ACTION GAS WATER HEATER 


Member American Gas Association 


Member Natural Gas Association 
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New York Commission Approves Rate 
Schedule 


Albany. — The Public Service 
Commission has approved a new 
schedule of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Company for 
gas service supplied in the city of 
Kingston and town of Ulster 
(service in town of Ulster is new). 
Schedule effective May 15, 1927, 
provides block rate as follows for 
use of service for any purpose: 
First 100 cu. ft. per month, 57 
cents, and for excess consumption 
per month (rates per 1,000 cu. ft.): 
Next 9,900 cu. ft., $1.55; next 10,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.50; next 20,000 cu. 
ft., $1:45; next 30,000 cu. ft., $1.40; 
next 30,000 cu. ft., $1.35; all over 
100,000 cu. ft., $1.25; minimum 
charge, 50 cents per customer; dis- 
count for prompt payment, 5 cents 
pert 1,000 cu. ft. on monthly con- 
sumption of 1,000 cu. ft. or over. 
Rates heretofore in effect: For 
first 100 cu. ft. per month, 57 
cents, and for excess consumption 
per month (rates per 1,000 cu. ft.): 
next 4,900 cu. ft., $1.60; next 5,000 
cu. ft., $1.55; next 10,000 cu. ft., 
$1.50; next 20,000 cu. ft., $1.45; 
next 30,000 cu. ft., $1.40; next 30,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.35; all over 100,000 
cu. ft., $1.25. Minimum charge and 
discount for prompt payment same 
as stated above. 


Utica District 


The commission has also ap- 
proved a new schedule of the Utica 
Gas & Electric Co. Schedules filed 
to become effective June 1, 1927, 
provide rates and charges for gas 
service as follows: Available to 
all consumers within territory 
known as Utica district, block 
rate: $1 for first 500 cu. ft. or less 
per month; $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for next 1,500 cu. ft., and $1 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for all over 2,000 cu. 
ft. per month; minimum charge, 
$1 per month. All delinquent bills 
(not paid within ten days from 
date) will be subject to additional 
charge of 25 cents on monthly bill 
of $5 or less, and 5 per cent of 
amount of monthly bill when more 
than $5. Available to all consumers 
in territories known as Herkimer 
cistrict, Clinton district, Sququoit 


Valley district and Oriskany dis- 
trict, block rate $1 for first 100 cu. 
ft. or less per month; $1.15 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for next 1,900 cu. ft., 
and $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. for all over 
2,000 cu. ft. per month. Minimum 
monthly charge and terms of pay- 
ment are same as stated above. 
Changes will operate to effect both 
increases and reductions. 


Commission Approves New Tariff 
of Rockland Light & Power Co. 


Albany. — The Public Service 
Commission has approved a new 
tariff of the Rockland Light & 
Power Company for gas service 
supplied in cities of Middletown 
and Port Jervis, villages of Grand- 
view, Nyack, Piermont, South Ny- 
ack and Upper Nyack and town of 
Orangetown. New service classi- 
fication effective June 1, 1927, pro- 
vides block rate as follows for 
commercial or industrial purposes 
to any customer who guarantees 
to pay each month for an amount 
equal to at least 50 per cent of the 
maximum amount used during any 
of the eleven months immediatelv 
preceding, but not less than 75.000 
cu. ft.: First 75,000 cu. ft. or less 
per month, $117.50; next 75.000 cu. 
ft., 13.5 cents per 100 cu. ft.; next 
150,000 cu. ft.,-12.5 cents per 100 
cu. ft.; all over-300,000 cu. ft. per 
month, 12 cents per 100 cu. ft 
Minimum monthly charge is the 
charge for the guaranteed amon 
of gas, but not less than $117.50. 


* * * 


Big Concerns Incorporate in 
Colorado 


Denver. — The: United States 
Utilities Corporation and the Com- 
monwealth Power Co., through 
Attorneys W. W. Grant, Jr., J. G. 
Holland and J. S. McBeth, have 
filed papers incorporating in Colo- 
rado, capitalized at $200,000 each. 
The purpose is to carry on a gas, 
electric and ice business. 


Students Write Essays on Gas 
Manufacture 


Recently the chemistry class of 
the Balboa High School, under the 
direction of H. E. Northrup, in- 
structor in chemistry, visited the 
Chorrillo plant of the Panama- 
Colon Gas Company to observe 
and study the manufacture of gas. 
Immediately after the inspection, 
R. E. Pearson, the company’s 
chemist, gave a lecture before the 
class on the chemistry of gas. 

As a result of the visit and the 
subsequent lecture, the students 
were requested to write an essay 
on what they had seen and heard, 
with a.diagram to illustrate the 
process involved in the manufac- 
ture of gas. 

The essays and drawings have 
been graded and the results an- 
nounced as follows: 

Richard Johnson wrote the best 
essay; Charles Palacio made the 
best sketch, and Tohn E. Ohlson 
turned in the best combination of 
essay and sketch. Those who re- 
ceived honorable mention were: 
Margaret Bardelson, Betty Jack, 
Rose Palacio, Agnes Johnson and 
Randolph Beverly. 


Wholesale Gas Rate Increased 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Increased 
wholesale gas rates have been 
granted to the Midway Gas Com- 
pany, Southern California Gas 
Company and Southern Counties 
Gas Company, by the state railroad 
commission, it was announced in 
Sacramento. 

The new rates permit the Mid- 
way and Southern California Gas 
Companies to charge 15% cents 
per 1000 cubic feet for the first 
40,000,000 cubic feet. This is an 
increase of 1% cents. 

The Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, which has been 
paying 14 cents per 1000 cubic feet 
to the Southern Counties Gas 
Company, must now pay 15% 
cents. 

The commission announced it 
would appoint a gas administrator 
for Southern California for the 
purpose of “conserving” the natu- 
ral gas supply. 
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GAS HOLDERS 


OF QUALITY 














Omer &ODMHTNeACV 
DAZPHE DAMOZMOZOO 


2,000,000 CU. FT. CAPACITY FOUR-LIFT HOLDER ERECTED FOR 
THE ILLINOIS POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING £2 


J. FRANK STACEY, T. C. RANSHAW, Vice-President EDW. J. BAECHLE, 
t and General Mgr. W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engineer Secretary and Treasurer 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, General Sales Mgr. A. E. HARVEY, Sales Engineer FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Eagineer 


THE BUILDERS OF STACEY GAS HOLDERS FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 


CINCINNATI - - OHIO 


NEW YORE OFFICE: 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
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An indication of the value of an effective s team accumulator and control system is its 


adoption by several plants under one management. 


The following groups of gas plants—each group under the same management—are 
operating, or have contracted for, the Smoot Steam Accumulator and Control System: 


Binghamton Gas Works 

St. Joseph Gas Works 

Muskegon Traction & Lighting Co. 
Madison Gas & Electric Co. 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co. 


Florida Light & Power Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Lancaster Gas Light & Fuel Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Long Island Lighting Co., Bayshore. 
Queens Boro Gas & Electric Co., Far Rock- 
away, N. Y. 





Steam Pressure Regulator Maintains 


Smoot 
Uniform Steam Pressure to the Gas Set. 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Harrison Gas Plant 
Camden Coke Co. 


Peoples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Atlantic City Gas Co. 


Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Haverhill Gas Light Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Smoot Steam Accumulator at the Muskegon Traction & Lighting Co., 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


New York 
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THE PIER PROCESS 


FOR THE USE OF SOFT COAL IN WATER GAS SETS 
IT HAS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 


1. Makes possible the use of 100% soft coal 
2. Capacity with soft coal and PIER PROCESS not materially affected 
3. PIER PROCESS reduces fuel per M.c.f. 
4. Better quality of blue gas reduces oil per M.c-f. 
5. Clinkering time reduced 30 to 40% 
6. Blown-over fuel practically eliminated 


7. Materially abates smoke troubles at generator lid 
and stack. 


8. Adaptable to any standard water gas ap- 
paratus (7 ft. or larger) at very low cost. 





LAL GREEN FUEL 


dL PLASTIC 
} ZONE 


di INCANDESCENT 
@ ZONE 


AL CUNKER 
FORMATION 








GENERATOR WITH PIER 
PROCESS 

Horizontal uniformity of all zones 
in fuel bed. 
Entire fuel bed uniformly permeable 
to blasting. No blow holes. No 
blown-over fuel. 
Flat clinker formation shows uni- 
form activity of fuel heat. 


STANDARD GENERATOR 
—_ bed active at walls only with 
mass impervious to blast. 
Gonee fuel and plastic zones extend 
almost to grate. 
Fuel bed unbalanced and secondary 
combustion in vicinity of blow holes. 
Cup-shaped clinker formation indi- 
cates no activity in central area. 


‘THE LONG LIST OF THOSE IN SUCCESSFUL INSTALLATIONS 


PROVE THE VALUE OF 


THE PIER PROCESS 


We will be glad to tell you more about it 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


421 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


1419 Healey Bldg., Atlanta 
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SO I MMMM 


OLL 


Are you, as a Gas Engineer or 
Financial man, worried over 
the almost inevitable rise in 
the price of oil? 


A W-D Vertical Plant for the 
carbonization of coal will re- 
lieve your anxiety and at the 
Same time save money in the 
cost of gas at present oil prices. 





Prompt Action Is Suggested 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


46 Bridge Street Newark, New Jersey 


No.1 











Gas Engineers and Builders of Gas Works 
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The Fifth Annual RUUD 
National $5 Down Sale will 
be held in July and August 


The national terms 
are “$5 Down and A 
Year to Pay.” 


If you do these FIVE (1) Adopt the national 
things, your $5 Down terms. 

Sale will be success- (2) Decorate your win- 
ful: dows and trucks. 


Feature the RUUD No. 95 and 
the new Ruud-built AUTOHOT 


this summet. 


Sell them to the small home- 
owner, the: “‘stay-at-home” man 
who wants MORE hot water in 
summer and has LESS because 
of makeshift hot water methods. 


RUUD has a special sales plan 
and special advertising. 


Drop us a line. 


$ § 


Ruud Manufacturing Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and all large cities 


$ 


(3) Use newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

(4) Circularize your 
prospects. 

(5) See your prospects. 
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Used since 1897 





GOODMAN STOPPER 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





The Gas Pipe Makes Way for 
a New Subway 


When the subway comes through a crowded street, crowded 
with traffic above ground and crowded with pipes below, 
GOODMAN STOPPERS make the shut-off safe. 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 


523 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





New England Representative 
THE EASTERN SERVICE COMPANY - BOSTON, MASS 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Cc. B. BABCOCK COMPANY - - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Large Buyers of Gas 
Depend on Connersville Meters 


125,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day is the normal capacity of the eight Connersville 
Meters that are measuring the gas purchased by the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago, from two producing plants. 


That combination of dependable accuracy of measurement, comparatively small 
space and low maintenance cost, that is necessary to companies buying and selling 
large volumes of gas, is embodied in the displacement method of measuring, the 
rotary motion, and the Connersville standard of workmanship. 


Other large buyers of gas are paying millions of dollars annually on the basis of 
records from Connersville Meters. Ask us for their names and then make your 
own investigations. 


The Connersville Blower Company 


12th St. and Columbia Ave. 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


Sales Offices 
623 Monadnock Block Chamber of Commerce 114 Liberty St. 
Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


New England Representative 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumns « Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 
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THE PROOF! 


Showing the Efficiency of the 
STILL SYSTEM of MULTISTAGE COMBUSTION 


The demonstration plant, as indicated below, has been in operation for the past six months 
and is 19 feet 8 inches high 
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THE COMMON ONE-FLAME THE CARL STILL MULTI- 
METHOD STAGE COMBUSTION SYSTEM 


as i . Note how in the Still System the 
Note how combustion is practically heating gas is stretched over the 


limited to lower 5’ to 6’ 6”, and only— and then— entire height of the heating flue— 
occasional tips of flame reach 7’ 6”. 19 8”. 


YY a 


Furthermore—A 40% throttling of the volume of heating gas did not in the least affect the 
uniformity of the Still System, while the one-flame process was confined to parts in the 
immediate vicinity of the sole of the flue. 


Ys) 
Ve 


Other strong points of the Still System are: 
Excessive Heating eliminated. Utmost protection of Distillation Gases. Highest yield in 
By-products, and Free Flowing Tar. Fastest operation of ovens and largest possible thru- 
put. Lowest consumption of fuel gas. Unlimited oven height. Maximum safety and 
minimum labor requirements in operation. Greatest efficiency. 
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Let our Consulting Engineers give further details 


CARL STILL COMBUSTION SYSTEM 
7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


American Branch of the Firm of Carl Still, Recklinghausen, i. W. Germany 
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Why Is a 
Gas Appliance? 


Probably nowhere else in the world is the use of gas for fuel purposes so 
general as in Southern California. There are scores of gas appliances 
manufactured in Los Angeles and sold in the local market. 


The Pacific Coast Gas Association wanted to be able to 


Pick the Good from the Bad 


and found, in its study of the question, that no judgment could be made 
until a standard laboratory procedure had been developed. This study has 
resulted in the 


Gas Appliance Testing Code 


The only manual of laboratory practice in gas appliance testing now in print. 


AUTHORITY 

Prepared and edited by the Technical Section of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association under the supervision of E. L. Hall of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Gas & Coke Company, Chairman of the Section. The special com- 
mittee which compiled this volume was headed by R. M. Conner, now 
Director of the Gas Appliance Testing Laboratory of the American 
Gas Association. Mr. Conner was assisted by Walter M. Berry, for- 
merly Gas Engineer of the Bureau of Standards and now Executive 
Engineer of the California Gas Reeearch Council, and Prof. S. H. Graf 
of the Oregon State Agricultural College. 


Brief Table of Contents 


1. INTRODUCTION— 
Object, Theory, Data, Organisation, Formulae, etc. 
DEFINITIONS— 
Power, Combustion, Volume, Heat, Losses, etc. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Its Character and Use. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS— 
Adaptability, Life and Efficiency of Gas Appliances, 
METHODS FOR TESTING DOMESTIC GAS APPLIANCES— 
Ranges, Dryers, Ironers, Griddles, Water Heaters, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING GAS HOUSE HEATING APPLIANCES— 
Boilers, Furnaces, Radiators, Fireplaces, etc. 
METHODS FOR TESTING INDUSTRIAL GAS APPLIANCES— 
Ovens, Gas Engines, Heat Treating and Metal Furnaces, etc. 
8 METHODS FOR TESTING GAS LIGHTING APPLIANNCES— 
Arcs, Glassware, Mantles, etc. 
9. METHODS FOR TESTING MISCE LLANEOUS GAS APPLIANCES— 
Blowers, Fans, Tubing, Thermos tats, Valves, etc. 
APPENDIX—Tables of Orifice Capacit y, Gas Flow and Gas Constants. 


ILLUSTRATED 5%x7% CLOTH 143 pp. $5.00 POSTPAID 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION, 


447 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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DON’T YOU WANT THIS KIND? 
14 YEARS WITHOUT A SINGLE REPAIR 
AT HEINZ “S7 VARIETIES” 


In the year 1914 “Old: Hook 'er to the Biler” in person sold the 
H. J. Heinz Co. in Pittsburgh a bunch of Ridgway Elevators. 

TODAY, FEB. 16, 1927, FOURTEEN YEARS LATER, THE 
HEINZ CO. ASKS FOR ITS FIRST REPAIR PARTS—2 
VALVE SEATS! 

The passing years are proving the wonderful value of Ridgway 
Elevators. Better today than ever. 

THE RIDGWAY ELEVATORS ARE ALWAYS ON THE 
JOB. 3 

Cost nothing to run. Cost nothing for upkeep. 

THE FOLKS WHO KNOW RIDGWAY ELEVATORS 
“ARE CRAZY ABOUT THEM” AS THE GIRLS SAY. 

You may be interested in a little Heinz history. 

The new Heinz factory we equipped was the Catsup Kitchen. 
The elevators were specified to go 50 feet per minute. The building 
was delayed and the tomato season came on. Fifty car loads a day 
were coming in and the place was swamped. 

“Wish we had more elevator capacity,” said the Superintendent. 

“Why don’t you speed up the Ridgway’s?” said Ridgway’s man. 

“Why, can you?” 

“Sure, I'll set them for 100 feet per minute. Ridgway Elevators 
go at any speed you can handle, from a flash of lightning to as fast 
as your hair grows.” 

RIDGWAY ELEVATORS SAVED THE DAY FOR HEINZ 
AND CATSUP. 


If you want this sort of elevators just 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 


Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 


Over 3,000 in daily use COATESVILLE, PA. 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 
Service 
Cleaners 
Diaphragms 








SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 
167 - 41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

















































































We can furnish Valves for work- 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

Send for Circular 5 


The LUDLOW 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, N. Y. 








Boston 


Philadelphia 
Tremont Bldg. 


Harrison Building 









Pittsburgh 
Oliver Bidg 


Kansas City 
R. A. Long Bldg 












GROBLE REGULATORS 
for Artificial or Natural Gas. 


Regulators Governors 
High Pressure Service District Station 
Intermediate Pressure Holder 


Service 
Low Pressure Service 
High Pressure Line 


Relief Valves 
Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 


Intermediate Pressure 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Anderson, Indiana 

















The STRICKLER 


Ratchet Pipe Cutter 


The Strickler Ratchet Pipe Cutter. 
automatically cuts cast iron, steel and 
wrought iron pipe (from 1% to 30” in 
diameter) by hand (either in the 
trench. or in the shop). 


You can cut any pipe easily from any position 


W. W. STRICKLER & BROS. 


1475 OAK ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Engineers and Founders 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 











deg EB 


MAIN PLANT LOCATED AT BALTIMORE. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
of 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 
DeBrower Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
Purifiers 
Shaving Scrubbers 
Centrifugal Vertical Type Scrubbers 
Steel Tanks 


VERTICAL WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
GAS HOLDERS 
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FULTON DUPLEX 
Sensitive 


GAS GOVERNOR 
































for high pressure transmission 


This governor is designed to meet 
the needs of artificial and natural 
gas companies who desire to con- 
trol a high and varying inlet pres- 
sure and reduce it to a low and 
unvarying outlet pressure, for 
illuminating or fuel purposes. 


The materials used in its construc- 
tion are resistant to the chemical 
action of all manufactured gases; 
all frictional surfaces are elimi- 
nated, and the diaphragm surface 
is increased by the use of two 
diaphragms, thus giving it vastly 
greater sensitiveness and pcwer 
over governors equipped with but 
one diaphragm. 





The Fulton Gas Governor is easily 
and quickly installed and requires 
a minimum of attention after- 


Write for complete Catalogue 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COMPLETE 
COAL GAS PLANTS 


HORIZONTAL GAS OVENS 


DOHERTY 
FUEL ECONOMIZER BENCHES 


DOHERTY 
W ASHER-COOLER 


REFRACTORIES MATERIALS 
DOHERTY OIL SPRAY 
THE IMPROVED 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Engineers and Builders 
24 State St. New York 
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Specialists ess CA =0-6) 
in Shy "ix 
Fire Clay Refractories CI CRY 








Puri hers «Seon, Gas Works Equipment of All Kinds 
or 








Let Us Quote on Your Requirements a Riveted Plate Metal Work : 
The Jersey City Refractories Co. | | ro | ha | | 
A. E. ACHESON | in} Kent 





















































135 West Side Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
: GAS ENGINEERING CO. 





TON, NEW J 




















CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


Gas Holders - Tanks - _ Purifiers 


| Steel Plate Work 
AMBLER, , PA. 

















WESTMORELAND “CRITERION” GAS COAL 


The oe Seer for Gas Making Since 1854 


Since this Compan enced operations, its well-known Westmoreland “Criterion” Gas Coal has been 
ly used ~Z the “Gas. Companies of Northeastern United States and Canada, and its character is estab- 
as having no superior in gas giving qualities and freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 
Principal Office, Lewis Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shipping Ports: Philadelphia, Baltimore, South Amboy, N. J., Lake Ports. 


























IRON OXIDE 


A prepared iron boring oxide whose physical properties make it purify at least cost 
et us solve your purifying troubles 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., Inc., Foot of Halsey St., Long Island City, New York 
Branch Yard—Providence, R. I. * 








Engineering Coal Carbonization Plants. 
Compa ny Benches, Repairs, Improve- 
St.Louis ments, Extensions, Apparatus 
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IT IS NEW! 
IT IS GOOD! 








A PRACTICAL 


GAS GAUGE 
BY A 


PRACTICAL 
GAS ENGINEER 


THE PARKER 
GAUGE 


This Gauge is the Patented Inven- 
tion of A. T. Parker, a practical Gas 
Works Engineer of many years’ ex- 
perience. He knew what was needed 
‘¢ is accurate, for the Job. It has been adopted as 
Standard Equipment by the U. G. I 


Co. 


It is unusually durable, 
It is hard to break and easy to repair. 


It has stood up under Service Con- 
ditions better than any other Siphon 
Gauge yet built. It is full value for 


the price. SIZES 
Made in SIX to SIXTY Inches. 
The eee 6”, 12”, 18”, 24” and 36" Gauges now 
with the 


in stock for immediate delivery. 
PRECISION SHOPS 


Behind It. 


Others in work. Ask us about it! 





PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT CO. 


1439 Brandywine St. Philadelphia, Pa. F 
BRANCH OFFICES: iT 
Baltimore: Builders’ Exchange Montreal, Canada: 1605 Delorimier Ave. St. Louis: 3324 S. Jefferson Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Haralson Sales Co.,Inc. New York: 30 Church St. San Francisco: 15 Spear St. 
Chicago: 565 W. Washington Blvd. Rochester: 943 Granite Bldg. Los Angeles: 639 S. San Pedro St. 
Cleveland: Leader News Bldg. Boston: 136 Federal St. 
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Changing to a Monthly 


Having faithfully served the gas industry for 3,536 weeks during 
the past 68 years, the American Gas Journal will make its initial 
appearance in August as a Monthly Publication. 


This change was induced by our sincere desire to better serve 
the gas industry and, as we felt we could do this best by issuing 
the Journal monthly instead of weekly, we asked the opinions of 
our subscribers and advertisers to learn if we were correct in 
our surmise. 


The response from both classes was almost unanimous in favor 
of the monthly. 


Therefore, to meet the popular need as expressed in these answers, 
the Journal will appear in an entirely new dress from cover to 
cover about August 10th, and each month thereafter about the 
same date. 


It is our aim to make this Monthly issue of the Journal the most 
complete and instructive ever presented to the gas industry. New 
sections designed to cover every department in the manufactured 
gas plant, as well as the natural gas field and allied industries, 
will be a strong feature, made possible by the change. 


The longer time betwéen publication dates—as compared to a 
weekly—will enable our editors to gather together the highest 
grade of articles and give a better resume of the news and doings 
within the industry than was possible with a weekly. 


We know you will appreciate the forthcoming change in the 
Journal and co-operate in making this publication, as it has 
always claimed to be for 68 years, the “Gas Man’s Own Paper.” 
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Warren Foundry and Pipe Co. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe, 
Beli & Spigot-Flanged Pipe 
Castings 


BOSTON OFFICE - 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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STACEY BROS. ; 
GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Engineers and Builders of 


GAS HOLDERS 


and 


GAS PLANTS 
CINCINNATI . , UO 




















THE KEMP 


Automatic Gas System 


The Kemp System increases the uses for gas, 
applying it efficiently and economically for 
purposes for which the use of gas has been 
considered impracticable. 





BALTIMORE, Mo. SE s08- 41S E OuvER STREET 























Highly recommended by Im- 
portant Engineers—Range Ex- 
perts—and Range Manufac- 
turers. ; 
Prevents Serious Hazards 
caused by venting gas ranges 
to the outside. 
Consumes Grease —Keeps 


Kitchen Clean 
Keeps proper oven draft con- 
Foreiner. 3 stant. 
Infringing AKmweE FLuveE, Ine, 
I mitations. 1517-27 Guilford Ave., 





Baltimore, Md. 





























METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS 
5-150 REPAIRS 
10-375 PROVERS 
PUMPS 
30-875 CALORIMETERS 
60-1500 WET METERS 
GAUGES 
150-3400 APPARATUS 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















eynolds 


Kaw abner A hob Since 1892 
PR mT LesucTs DUCTS 


for all kinds of Pressure Reduction— 
for either artificial or natural gas. 


Governors Regulators 
Intermediate Pressure > Pressure Service 
Triple Outlet Low Pressure Service 

Pp High Pressure Line 
Holder Single and Double Dis- 
Toggle Type Street trict Station 


ve—Automatic Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum 


Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
ANDERSON __ - - INDIANA 





























To the Alert Gas Man 


the advertising pages are as interesting as 
the text pages. He realizes that a knowl- 
edge of the tools of his trade is as important 
as the theories that underlie it and the prac- 
tices upon which it is founded. That is why 
he carefully scans each new advertisement 


and often re-reads each veteran. Do you? 














CENTRIFUGAL “SAND-SPUN” 


(TRADE MARK) 
NEWEST PROCESS FOR MAKING 
CAST IRON PIPE—BELL AND 
SPIGOT OR PLAIN ENDS—FOR USE 
WITH SPECIAL COUPLINGS UN- 
DER HIGH PRESSURE—MADE IN 
REFRACTORY MOULDS 


R.D. WOOD & CO., puivapeLpHia 


No. 2 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 29 for advertisements of these products 








aACCUMULATORS—8T 
S rOR: KAM 
Gas Machinery Co, 


AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Michigan Ammonia Works 
Gas Machinery Co. 


AMMONIA STILLS 
Unger, John §. 
Gas Machinery Co. 


ANNEALING MACHINES 
Rotary 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
BAGS 


Safety C Gas Main St 
See also Stoppers. mentiees 


BENCHES 


lete 
Bartlett- ayward Co 
Gas Machinery Co. 
—, ae. Je., Co 
mprov: uipment Co 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Jersey City Refractories Co 
Parker-Russell Mining & Manu 
uring Co. 
ussell Engi « Co. 
Stacey Brothers Ges Constr. Co 
were om Engineering Co. 





est Gas Improvement Ce. 
S8ENZOL 
Carl Still Combonticn 
ar it ti 
Gas Com Wr: ~- Systems 


Machinery 
Koppers Co. 


BLOWERS & BOOSTERS 
Pressure 


American Gas F. 
Connersville Blower Co. _ 


BLUE GAS PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward C 
Carl Still er. Systems 
Gas Engineeting Co. 
Gas Machinery Co 


mproved 
Isbell Porter Car - 


us G. 1. SS Co. 
Western Gas Construction Ca 


BOILER GRAPHITE 
Dixen ble Co., Josepd 


BOILERS (GAS FIRED 
Gallaher Boiler Co. ; 


BOILERS—WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Gas Machinery Co. 

U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


BRICK, FIRE AND CHECKER 
Gardner Co., Je r. 


Gas Matta? De. 
Jersey City Refractories 


Parker-Russell Min. & Mie Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
BURNERS (Industrial) 

Fuel 

American Gas Furnace Co 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co 

Carl Still Combustion Systems 

Gas Machinery Co. 


oppers Co. 
Riter-Conley Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Steere Engineering Co 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 


CALORIMETERS 
American Meter Co.. Inc 
Taylor Instruments Co 


CEMENTS 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Gardner, James. Jr., Co 
Improved Equipment Co 
Jersey City Refractories Co 
Parker Russell Min. & Mig Co 


<HARGING MACHINERY CO. 
Bartiett-Hayward Ce. 
eas Machinery Co. 
tunt, C. W. Co. 
improved Equipment Co. 
isbeil-Porter Co. 
Parker-Kussel) Min. & Mig. Cv. 
Stacey Alamutacturimg Ceo., Ihe 


ssacey Bree. Gas Consteuctiwn Co. 


COALS 
Westmoreland Coal Co. 


COAL GAS APPARATUS 


Banner Iron Works 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Carl Still Combustion Systems 

Gas Machinery Co. 

improved Equipment Co. 
'sbell-Porter Co. 

Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas truc. A 

Stacey Manufacturing Co., 

U. G. L. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 


COAL ane iaee HANDLING 


MACH 
Bartlett- peed Ce. 
Isbell- Porter Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Ce. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


COKE CRUSHERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Keller, C. M 


COMPUTERS 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
Low Pressure 
Cox—American Gas Journal 
High Pressure 
Cox-—American Gas Journal 


CONDENSERS 
See Purifiers 


CONTROLS 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Congtruction Co. 


CONVEYORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Hunt. C. W., Co. 
Ishell. Porter Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Censtr. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co.. The 
Western Gas Construction Co, 


CONCENTRATORS AMMONIA 


Michigan Ammonis Works 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


COUPLINGS 
Dresser Mig. Co., S. R 


DERRICKS—PIPE 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Ceo. 


DISCHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Isbell- Porter Co. 


DRIP PUMP BOX 
Keller, C. M. 


ELEVATORS 
Ridgway, Craig, & Sons 


ENGINEERS 
Combustion 
Carl Still Combustion Systems 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 


Consulting : 
Blauvelt, W. H. 
Brilesby & Co., H. M 
Improved Equipment Ce. 
Waring, George 


Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Brilesby & Co, H. M 


Cruse Kemper Co 


Gas Machinery Co. 
improved Equipment Co. 
Isbell- Porter Co. 


Koppers Co. 

Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 
Russel] Engineering 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Cerp. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co, The 
Steere Engineering . 

U. G. 1. Contraeting Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


EXHAUSTERS 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Gas Machinery Cc. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


FIREBRICK—CHECKER BRICK 
Alpha Lux Co. 


Gas Machinery Co. 

Gardner, James, Jr., Co. 
Improved ~~ Co. 

The Jersey Refractories Co. 
Parker Rossel. in. & Mig. Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 


FITTINGS 
Banner Iron Works 
Donaldson Iron Co. 


ery ' : 
New York Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Steere ee Co. 
U. G. Contracting Co. 
R. D. Wood & Co. 


FIXTURES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach St. Lt. Co. of Amer. 
Weisbach Co. 


FLUES (consuming) fer Gas 
an 
Akme Flue, Ine. 


FURNACES (Case Hardening) 


American Gas Furnace Co. 
Impreved Equipment Co. 


GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
Alpha Lux Ce. 
U. G. I. Contracting Co. 


GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
Superior Meter Company 


GAS MASKS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GAS PLANTS, presets 
Bartlett-Hayward Co 
Carl Still Combustion Systems 
Ges Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Parker- Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 
Riter-Cenley Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Stacey pres. Gas Constr. Co. 
U. Contracting Co 
West * Improvement Co._ 


GAS-TESTING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

Sprague Meter Co. 
Tay Instruments Ceo 


GAUGES 


Pr 
Alpha Lux Co. 
American Meter Co., Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gor 
ernor Co. 
Helme & MclIihenny 
Lambert Meter Co. 
McDonald & Co., D. 
Pittsburgh Meter Co. 


Precision Thermometer & (nstru- 


ment Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 

aylur Instruments Co. 
ll. G IL. Contracting Co. 
Superier Meter Company 


GLASSWARE 
Globes. Shades and Bowls 
Weisbach Ca 


GLOBES, GAS 


Weisbach Co. 


GOVERNORS 


American Meter Co., Inc. 
Chaplin- Fulton Mig. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Coe 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Ce. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Automatic 
Sonnet ieee Sponge & Gov. Can 
gineering Corp 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Cerp. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


Coke Oven 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Steere Engineering Co. 
District 
Goseely Iron Sponge & Gov. Coa 
Helme Meclihenny 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


Exhauster 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ca 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


High Pressure 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce 
Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Sprague Meter Co. 
Smoot Engir-ering Corp. 


Low Pressure 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Retort House 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Ce 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Smoot Engineering Cozp. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


Service 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gev. Co 
Chaplin- Fulton Co. 

Gas Machinery Co 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

Sprague Meter Co. 


Station 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co 
as Machinery Co. 
Helme & Mc per 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Station Automatic 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov Ceo 
Gas Machinery Co 


HEATERS (WATER) 


Kompak Company. 
Pittsburg Water Heater Ce 


H EATERS—ROOM 


General Gas Light Co. 
Hoffman Heater Co. 
Radiantlog Corpn. 
Welsbach Company 


HEATING MACHINES 


American Gas Furnace Co 


HOLDERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturing Ce., The 
Western Gas Construction Ca 


HOPPERS—COAL AND COEE 


New York Engineering Co 


HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 


Imnreved Eauipment Co 
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DRESSER COUPLINGS 
DOMINATE 


Dresser Style 38 Couplings comopine 
strength and flexibility: will stand any 
pressure the pipe can carry. and take care 
-f expansion and contraction. 
S. R. DRESSER MFG. CO.. 
BRADFORD, PENNA., U. S.A 











We Sclicit Your Inquiries for Either 


SILICA or FIRE CLAY BENCHES 


IAMES GARDNER JR. CO 


Ebensburg. Cambria County. Pa 





























GEORGE H. WARING 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
POWERS THEATRE BUILDING 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Otfers expert services in connection with the 
Design, Construction, Operation, Financing 
and Valuation of Public Utilities 








LAVINO OXIDE 


FOR GAS PURIFICATION | 
EJ.Lavino & Co.— Bullitt Bidg.— Philadelphia, Po. 











Equipment for Hardening, An- 
nealing, Case Hardening, Tem- 
pering, Coloring, and for all 
Industrial Heat-Treating Oper- 
ations. 

Bulletin AG-20 on request 


American Gas Furnace Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 














CAST IRON GAS PIPE 


McWANE CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. 


District Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles Dallas Provo, Utah 


























Unger Ammonia Stills 


Make a Superior Concentrate as light as Water 
Lime supplied to Still in a DRY STATE, no previous 
slaking required. 

















JOHN S. UNGER 440 Grace Street Chicago 
t A L a A H E R + Automatic Water 
Heater 
GAS-FIRED BOILERS Wit 
Increase Volume Send-out and Profit Pilot 
Send for Booklet and Terms and learn how ry Automatic 
GALLAHER BOILER COMPANY Kompak Co. Copper Boiler 


Laclede Gas Building—St. Louis, Mo. 








New Brunswick, N. J. 

















American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Lorain-equipped gas ranges 
and largest makers of gas ranges in the world 
eaes M. CLARK & CO NEW PROCESS STOVE CO 
iv. iv. 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 


DANGLER STOVE CO. Bn. TEC™ SEAL STOVE Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
NATIONAL STOVE CO. Div RELIABLE STOVE CO. Div. 
Lorain, Ohio Cleveland. Ohio 


























J. G. EBERLEIN, Pres. and Treas. JOHN M. GILBERT, Sec’y 














Emaus Dopvaldson 
Pipe (CAST IRON GAS#WATER PIPE ( eo - 
Foundry we 


Manufacturers of CAST IRON PIPE & SPECIAL CASTINGS tor 
WATER & GAS, also FLANGE PIPE & FITTINGS for same 


Cox Gas Flow Computers 


Low Pressures $3.50 each 


For sale by the American Gas Journal 
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See page 29 for advertisements of these products 








INDUSTRIAL FUEL APPLI- 
ANCES 
Gas Furnace Co. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS MIXERS 
Cc. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 


(IN6TRUMENTS 
ecordin 


Taylor lastruments Co. 


INSULATION (HEAT) 
Alpha Lux Co. 


IRON SPONGE 
Ceanell 


y Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 


JOINTS—PACKING 
Coeanell 


y Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 


LAMPS 
Genera) igh 
Site te 


Welebech Street Lighting Co. 
LAMP POSTS 

Banner 

General Gas 
. % Ss. Cant th ag ipe & F . Co 


elebach Street Lighting 


MANTLES 
Gas Light Co. 


elebach Co. 
Welebach St. Lig. Co. of Amer. 


MAGKS—OA8B 
Gelety Gas Main Stopper C 


unten 
Conteeville Blower Ca 


a Meter &. 
Pittsburgh Ag eaultable Meter Co. 


Gas Meter Co. 
Conserevile Blo rer Ca 
clthenny 
ppmbert Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
taburel Equitable Meter Co 


— , 


a 
tenis ays: IS 
& Co. — }. 


& Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Test 
f Meter Co., Ine 
ambers Meter Co 


Maryland Meter Works 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Company 


METER CONNECTIONS 


Cleveland Gas Sager Co. 
Lattimer-Stevens 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Company 


MIXERS GAS 
Cc. M. Kemp Mig. Co. 
OVENS sett AND GAS 
Carl Still 


Combustion Systems 
Gas Machinery Co. 


Improved Equipment Co. 
fesher ap in. r: Mig. Co. 
ussell gimeerin ‘o. 
Stacey Bros. Gas tr. Co. 
OXIDE 


Iron 
Alpha Lux Co. 


Connelly — Mates & -’ Co. 


Gas Purif 


—o 
Lavino, E. » be 


PAINTS 
Dixon Crueible Co., Jos. 


PHOTOMETERS 
American Meter Co., Ine. 


PIPE 
National Tube Co. 


PIPE—CAST IRON 


American Cast Iron Pipe Ce. 
Banner Iron Works 


Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Buresu 


onaldson Iron Co. 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


PIPE CUTTERS 
Strickler, W. W., & Brees. 


PLATES 


Floor 
Bonaes Iron W. 


U. S Can Tres Pise & Pary. Co. 
Metal 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse- 


Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey Mig. Co. 


PLUGS—SERVICE AND MAIN 
Soft Wood 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


PROVERS—METER 
American Meter Co., Ine. 
Helme & MelIthenny 
Lambert Meter Co. 


Sprague Meter Co. 





Riter-Conley Co. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey eeeteesaing C°- . The 
Steere neering 

Superior Meter Company 


American Meter Co., Inc. 
Connersville Blower C6., Th 


PURIFIERS 
roe < Co. 


lebed- Porter 


Maryland Meter Works 
Mc ald & Co., D. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Parker-Russell Min. & Mig. Co. 





PURIFYING MATERIALS 


Al Lux 
on a Irea Sponge & Gov. Co. 


Lavino, E. J., & Ce. 


PURIFIER TRAYS 
Connelly Iron os & Gev. Co. 


Gas Machinery co 

Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Steere Engineering Co. 


R ANGES—GAS 


American Stove Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


RADIATORS 


House Heating 
Clow, J. B., Co 


REFRACTORY LININGS 
Co. 


Alpha Lux 
iersey City R 


efractories Co. 
Parker Russell Mung. & Mig. Ce. 
REGULATORS 


Chaplin-Fulton Mig. 

Connell — S 2 Gov. 
Rernol Proms Regulator Co. 
Semzt-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 

Steere Engineering Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


KETORT CEMENT 
Al Lux Co 


Parker Russell Mne. & Mig. Co. 


RETORTS 


Horizontal and taclined 
Gardner, Jr., Co., Resear 
Gas Mae rimery 
Improve. Recipment Co. 
Isbell-Pover Co 
Jersey € ty Refractories Co. 
pera. see me Min, & & Mie. Co. 
usse’ ngineerin 
oa Bros. Gas SR Co. 
ilica and Clay 
Gardner Co., James 
Gas Machinery a 
Improved ui 
Parker- Russe in. ~~" te. Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 


Bartlett-Haywerd Co. 
Gas Machi Co. 

Isbell- Porter 

Uv. G. L Contraeting Co. 
West Gas. Imp. Co. of America 


RETORTS (Silica and Clay 
Jersey City Refractories 


Parker Russell Mng. & Mig. Co. 


SCRUBBERS 
See Purifiers 
Research 


Corporation 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


SERVICE PLUG—RUBBER 
Safety Gas Main Stepper Co. 


SPONGE 
Alpha Lux Co. 
Lavino, E. J.. & Co 


STATION METERS 
Connersville Blower Co 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


STOPPERS 
Gas ain 
Saiety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
Banner Iron Wor 


Cannelly Iron Sponge & oe. Co. 


Saiete Gas Main Stopper © 


STOVES—GAS — 
American Stove Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


STREET LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 
Welsbach Sireet Lighting Ca. 


SYSTEMS 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. | 
New York Engineering Ce. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
Stacey Manufacturi Ca 
Steere Engineering 


TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Carl Still Combustion Systems 


TAR EXTRACTORS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
!sbell-Porter Co. 
Research 


Western Gas Construction Co. 
©“ TEMPERATURE CONTROLL- 


ING DEVIC 


American Gas Furnace Co. 

Precisi her t nstru- 
ment Co. 

Taylor Instruments Co. 


TEMPERING AND COLORING 
MACHINE 
Americar Gas Furnace Ca 


TH ERMOSTATS 
Pr Ther t & ‘nstre 








THERMOMETERS 


sesbarah Meter Co. 
Ther & Inctre 
ment Co. 
Superior Meter Company 
Taylor Instruments Co. 





TOOLS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


VALVES 


Gas 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Ludlow Valve Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Steere Engineering Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


Oil, Steam and Water 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. 


Back Pressure 
Chaplin-Fulton Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
U. G. I Contracting Co. 


WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Ce. 
Gas Machin Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
et-Solvay Engineering 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const:. Co 
Stacey Manufacturing Co., The 
Severe Engineering 
Contracting Co 
Westers Gas Construction Co. 


W4TER HEATERS 
Kompak Company 
P tshure Water Heater Co 





————oOs—“‘CS 
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same copy. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $3.00 per inch-for first insertion, $2.00 per inch for each additional insertion of 
Positions wanted— $1.00 per issue. | 





























POSITION WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 








POSITION OPEN 








POSITION WANTED—By compe- 
tent office or outside man with 12 years’ 
experience and special training in Nat- 
ural Gas, Office Problems, Public Re- 
lations, Personal Contact, "Service De- 
partment Management, Employees’ 
Education and Distribution are my 
specialties. At present piping a city 
with natural gas. Furnish best of ref- 
erence and will go anywhere. Address 
Box 904, care American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place, New York City. 








DIVIDENDS 








THE UNITED GAS IMPROVE- 
MENT CO. 


N. W. Cor. Broad and Arch Streets 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1927. 
The Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent 
($1.00 per share) on the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable July 15, 1927. 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 30, 1927. Checks will 

be mailed. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 


POSITION as general manager of a 
small water gas plant, with chance of 
buying an interest in the company; 43 
years old; understand manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sales and accounting. Ad- 
dress Box No. 900, care American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, New York. 





POSITION WANTED 

Position wanted in service, accounting 
department or stock room of small prop- 
erty. Technical education, desires to 
change position. 29 years of age, married. 
Reference, 8 years experience. Address 
Box No. 905, care of American Gas Jour- 
nal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. C. 


POSITION OPEN—A public utility 
operating a large number of gas and elec- 
tric properties in the East desires to secure 
the services of several experienced sales- 
men to sell gas and electric refrigerators, 
as well as electric ranges, for domestic 
and commercial use, preference given to 
those who understand the installation and 
maintenance of these appliances. Kindly 
state experience, reference, compensation 
expected, when you can report for duty, 
and enclose photo with first letter. Steady 
all year positions in a progressive sales or- 
ganization. Address Box No, 903, care of 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
nN. E.G 














BIDS WANTED 








The City of Newton, Iowa, will receive 
bids until 7:30 p. m., July 6th, for a new 
building and a gas set complete, and also 
one compressor, one blower, two purifiers, 
five high-pressure storage tanks and a 
30,000-foot relief holder. 





KELLER ADJUSTABLE COKE 
CRUSHER 
Strong, Simple, Durable. 
Will Crush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KELLER 
COLUMBUS, IND. 
Correspondence Solicited 























Cox Computers Save Time and Worry 
For low pressures—$3.50 For high pressures—$5.00 
ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 
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= AA A ius 
= Six Hundred Thousand Have Been Installed By Leading Gas Companies = 


Lock Wing Iron Body 

Gas Cock with Brass 

Key, Brass Nut and 
Washer.. 


HATA 


Sizes 4”, 1", 14", 1%” and 2” 


Furnished With or Without Lock Wing 
Attachment 


Write for Prices 


= —_KITSON COMPANY 
G-s15 ew 
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The 
AMERICAN GAS CATALOG 
1927 Edition 
is now fully under way 


The most important of the standard data material, charts, tables, etc., 


HAA 


MMM 


etc., will be retained and a wealth of new material added to make this 
yearly publication more than ever 


The REFERENCE BOOK of the GAS INDUSTRY 


Published by 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 
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REMOVE RUST FROM YOUR 
GAS SUPPLIES 


DON’T 
FORCE IT INTO THE GAS MAINS 


THE 
PROVIDENCE 
VACUUM TANK 
REMOVES RUST 
BY MEANS OF A 
VACUUM. TRY 
THISNEWIMPROVED 
METHOD INSTEAD 
OF BLOWING THE 
RUST BACK INTO 
THE MAINS. - 

















Write for Bulletin No. 441 





D. McDONALD & CO. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 30 YEARS 


The Use of Gas Has Increased 500%, Since 1895 


Notwithstanding the loss of a large percentage of gas lighting, the diversified 
use of gas for domestic and industrial purposes has very materially increased the 
sales per meter. 

The peak demand load is constantly increasing and is of such a nature that 
volume, as well as pressure, is required for the best results. 

From a study of the individual records of several hundred thousand meters, 
summarized according to the system of the 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 


it is very evident that meters with additional capacity for the volume required hold their 
proof far better and have a longer life than meters which are overloaded and overworked. 


LOOKING AHEAD 30 YEARS 


The Lifetime of Our Meters 


We strongly urge the placing of meters of greater capacity and volume for domestic and 
industrial customers where surroundings and industry indicate a prospective increased 
use of gas. 


Capacities at One-Half Inch Loss in Pressure 


5-B Capacity 150 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 100-B Capacity 1,800 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
10-B Capacity 300 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 150-B Capacity 3,000 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
20-B Capacity 450 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 250-B Capaciiy 4,500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
30-B Capacity 600 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 500-B Capacity 7,500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 


60-B Capacity 1,250 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 


With the 
B-Type Meter 


19 Years 


Experience 





1860 : 67 Years in Boston 1927 
Manufacturing the Glover Type Meters 


NATHANIEL TUFT 5 METER WORKS 


American Meter Company 
455 Commercial Street 























SPRAGUE No. 1 D 


“DREADNAUGHT” METER 


QUIPPED with our new index driving movement— 

which has the driving worm and gear enclosed and the 
enclosure filled with a suitable lubricant, protecting its 
parts from wear and-the cerfosive action of the gas: Thus 
all the advantages of the open top meter are combined 
- with the only advantage of the closed top meter: We have 
also incorporated in the ‘“Dreadnaught’’ the glover type 
slide. valves, at the same. time retaining the many advan- 
tages of our standard Sprague meter: 


Sprague. Meter. Cou, Bridgeport; Coan. 























